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Four Top Contenders? 


As The Alumnews goes to press, four 
candidates are expected to be recommend- 
ed to the Board of Trustees for the selec- 
tion of the new Auburn president. Selec- 
tion Committee Chairman Bob Harris 
would neither confirm nor deny that the 
four were the top contenders, saying only 
that they “along with a group of others 
-ecommended and have been considered.” 
Whether or not the “source close to the 
committee” as identified by the wire ser- 
vices is accurate, the four—Dr. Hanly Fun- 
derburk, Jr., Dr. James E. Martin, Dr. Rex 
Rainer, and Dr. Taylor Littleton—are be- 
lieved to all have strong support for the 
presidency. The Board of Trustees is next 
scheduled to meet January 28. 

Dr. Funderburk, who graduated from 
Auburn in 1953, has/Sstrong connections 
with the School of Agriculture where he 
was on the faculty before moving to the 
office of the Dean of the Graduate School 
and then on to become vice president for 
Auburn University at Montgomery. He is 
thought to have major support on the 
Board of Trustees which changed his title 
from vice president of AUM to chancellor 
of AUM in 1978. 

Like Dr. Funderburk, Dr. Martin's aca- 
demic connections are with the School of 
Agriculture. Unlike the other candidates, 
however, he has had no connection with 
the Auburn administration. Recently nam- 
ed interim president of the University of 
Arkansas, Dr. Martin was vice president 
for agriculture at Arkansas. He received a 
B.S. from Auburn in 1954. 

Dr. Rex Rainer 44, head of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering until he was 
appointed director of the Alabama High- 
way Department a yeat ago, obviously 
would have the support of many engineer- 
ing alumni. He has experience in a wide 
variety of engineering areas and spent sev- 
eral years in private business before return- 
ing to academia in the early Sixties. He has 
served on the faculty of the Departments 
of Building Construction and Industrial 
Engineering at Auburn as well as Civil 
Engineering. 

Dr. Taylor Littleton ‘51, Auburn vice 
president for academic affairs, is also hand- 
ling the duties of vice president for admin- 
istration following the retirement of Dr. 
Ben T. Lanham in December. The prime 
mover in securing for Auburn several dis- 
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tinguished lecture programs (including the 
Franklin Lectures in Science and Humani- 
ties) and the Hargis Professorships, Dr. 
Littleton has academic ties with the School 
of Arts and Sciences, where he was a pro- 
fessor of English before becoming an ad- 
ministrator. 


lst Coed Named 
Rhodes Scholar 


A co-ed from San Antonio, Tex., is 
Auburn’s third alumnus and first woman 
graduate to be named a Rhodes Scholar. A 
December graduate, Susan Karamanian 
will join 31 other U.S. students and those 
from 16 other countries at Oxford Univer- 
sity next September. 

In his letter of recommendation to the 
Rhodes Scholar selection committee, Arts 
and Sciences Dean Edward Hobbs credited 
Susan with the impetus of Auburn's just- 
underway Honors Program. A year ago 
Susan visited Dean Hobbs’ office “and 
politely let me and Auburn have it with 
both barrels wide open.” She called her 
course of study at Auburn inflexible and 
unchallenging. The dean took note and 
found that Susan had given him “the key to 
deal with the honors concept in confront- 
ing the department heads and faculty.” 
Although some faculty and students at 
Auburn have long desired an honors pro- 
gram, Dean Hobbs explained that Auburn's 
land-grant origins have led the university 


Susan Karamanian 
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HONORARY DEGREE—Auburn University presented its 100th honorary degree to a special person at 
December graduation. In presenting Solon Dixon ‘26, right, for the honorary Doctor of Science, Auburn 
President Harry M. Philpott described Mr. Dixon's contributions along with those of other members of his 


family to the business, educational, and civic enterprises of the state. The contributions to education include 
Auburn's own Solon Dixon Forest Education Center in Andalusia, now being completed, as wellas Mr. Dixon's 


work as a faculty member at Auburn during the 20's and 30's before he joined the family lumber business. 


to resist special programs. Susan's chal- 
lenge to Dean Hobbs along with the sup- 
port of the SGA Academic Committee led 
to the beginning this fall of the first 
Honor’s Program at Auburn in the School 
of Arts and Sciences, enrolling 15 parti- 
cipants. 


With the exception of one B-plus, Susan 
had straight A’s at Auburn. The top stu- 
dent in economics (with a grade point 
average of 3.98 out of 4), she graduated 
seventh out of an Arts and Sciences senior 
class of 614 in December. 


Susan’s honors are legion and she has 
held several positions with student govern- 


ment and the Model United Nations. Out- 
side the more usual activities, Susan was a 
member of the Varsity Women’s Golf 
Team and an intramural basketball team. 
She also worked as a research assistant to 
Dr. John G. Heilman in political science, a 
job she continues to hold winter quarter. 


Among Susan's awards are those of Phi 
Kappa Phi Outstanding Freshman in Arts 
and Sciences, 1977; Charles P. Anson Award 
for Outstanding Student in Economics, 
1979; the Entrekin Yates Award for the 
Outstanding Junior at Auburn University, 
and the Southeastern Model United Na- 
tions First Place Nations Award, 1978. 
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Dr. James C. Williams, III 


Williams Named 


Aerospace Head 


Dr. James C. Williams, III, became head 
of the Department of Aerospace Engineer- 
ing at Auburn on January 1. He succeeds 
Robert G. Pitts who retired in June after 
heading the department since its creation 
in 1944. 

Dr. Williams comes to Auburn from 


_ North Carolina State University where, for 


the past seven years, he has been associate 
head of the Department of Mechanical and 
Aerospace Engineering. He joined the 
faculty there in 1962 and was promoted to 
professor in 1965. 

The new department head earned his 
bachelor’s degree in aeronautical engineer- 
ing at Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1951 and returned there after Air Force 
service for his master’s degree in applied 
mechanics in 1954. After two years with 
North American Aviation’s missile devel- 
opment division, he worked as a research 
scientist with the Engineering Center of 
the University of Southern California, re- 
ceiving the doctorate in 1962. 

In 1977 Dr. Williams served on the 
National Research Council’s engineering 
and applied science panel. An associate fel- 


_low of the American Institute of Aeronau- 


tics and Astronautics, he was a member of 
AIAA’s fluid mechanics technical commit- 
tee, 1975-78. In addition, he has served on 
the N.C. State faculty senate and is a 
member of the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education. 

A member of Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, 
Tau Beta Pi and other honoraries, Dr. Wil- 
liams three times has been named an “Out- 
standing Teacher” and in 1970 received a 
Western Electric Award for Excellence in 
Teaching. The author of numerous reports 
and papers, Dr. Williams is a reviewer for 
several technical journals. He also has 
served as a consultant to a number of major 
corporations. 

In announcing Dr. Williams’ appoint- 


ment, Dean J. Grady Cox commented, “We 
are pleased to attract a person of Dr. Willi- 
ams’ calibre. His personality, his expe- 
rience in research, teaching, and adminis- 
tration, and his recommendations promise 
a period of dynamic leadership for the 
department.” 

Dr. Williams and his wife, Mariam, have 
two children—a daughter, Mrs. Sharon 
Parnell of Parkton, N.C., and a son, Jim, of 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Honnell Receives 
9th NASA Award 


By Fowler Dugger, Jr. 
AU News Bureau 


Another in a long line of contributions 
to the nation’s space program has brought 
new recognition to Auburn professor Mar- 
tial A. Honnell. In November, Prof. Hon- 
nell, of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment, received a certificate of recognition 
and monetary award from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) for his invention of a frequency 
modulated oscillator. The award is the 
ninth presented by NASA to Prof. Honnell 
for his technical contributions and i inven- 
tions. 

NASA has patented the oscillator de- 
signed by Professor Honnell because it 
makes possible the sending of television 
pictures of great detail and high quality 
from satellites to earth. 

Coming to Auburn in 1958 with some 20 
years’ experience as a radio operator, radio 
engineer, college professor, and electrical 
engineer in industry, Prof. Honnell has 
been responsible for more than $2 million 
in research projects awarded to Auburn 
University by NASA. 

These projects have included the develop- 
ment of antennas for satellites, electronic 
power supplies, high efficiency amplifiers, 
and television transmitters. These trans- 
mitters were used in such tasks as checking 
radar altimeters, on the Pegasus satellite, 
and in the Saturn program. In the latter 
program it was an Auburn-built transmit- 
ter that sent back critical pictures of the 
liquid hydrogen fuel aboard the Saturn as it 
orbited the earth and NASA engineers 
watched to see if the hydrogen could be 
re-ignited, a step necessary to send astro- 
nauts on to the moon in subsequent flights. 

Looking back over the NASA-funded 
projects, Prof. Honnell said he considers 
Auburn’s long involvement in such research 
a tribute to the more than 80 graduate 
students who received invaluable training 
by taking part in the NASA contracts while 
earning master’s or doctoral degrees under 
his direction. 

Dr. David Irwin, head of Electrical En- 
gineering at Auburn, in commenting on 
Prof. Honnell’s award, said that just as 
NASA's Marshall Space Flight Center has 
helped to bring industry to Huntsville, its 


awards to Prof. Honnell and others have . 


greatly benefitted Auburn. NASA projects 


have brought many research opportunities 
for faculty and graduate students and have 
helped provide some of the costly equip- 
ment needed both for research and teach- 
ing, Dr. Irwin noted. 


Graduate Faculty 
Adds 36 Members 


Thirty-six Auburn faculry members have 
been appointed to the Graduate Faculty by 
President Harry M. Philpott, upon recom- 
mendation by the Graduate Council. Ap- 
pointments are made twice each year. 

New members are Dr. Royce E. Beckett, 
mechanical engineering; Dr. Charles K. 
Born, pharmacal sciences; Dr. James T. 
Bradley, zoology-entomology; Dr. Jacob H. 
Dane, agronomy and soils; Dr. William B. 
Day, mathematics; Dr. Donald L. Green- 
well, mathematics; Dr. James R. Harris, 
marketing and transportation; Dr. John L. 
Hayman, educational leadership; Dr. John 
G. Heilman, political science; Dr. Robert 
M. Henkels, foreign languages; Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Hudson, mathematics. 

Dr. Roy C. Johnson, civil engineering; 
Dr. Gregory S. Kowalski, sociology; Dr. 
Daryl L. Kuhlers, animal and dairy scien- 
ces; Dr. Krystyna Kuperberg, mathemat- 
ics; Dr. Paul Lemke, botany, plant pathol- 
ogy, and microbiology; Dr. Terry C. Ley, 
secondary education; Dr. Albert N. Link, 
economics; Dr. William P. Lloyd, account- 
ing and finance; Dr. Delos B. McKown, 
philosophy; Dr. Joseph J. Molnar, agricul- 
tural economics and rural sociology; Dr. 
Laurence O'Toole, political science; Dr. 
Catherine R. Perricone, foreign languages. 

Dr. Thomas M. Phillips, mathematics; 
Dr. Alden E. Roberts, sociology; Prof. Con- 
rad H. Ross, art; Dr. Thomas J. Sexton, 
poultry science; Dr. Michele Smith, mathe- 
matics; Dr. Thomas M. Steinfatt, speech 
communication; Dr. Linda Trentham, foun- 
dations of education; Dr. Vernon E. Unger, 
industrial engineering; Dr. Richard E. Wag- 
ner, economics; Dr. William E. Weidner, 


_ speech communication; Dr. John E. Willi- 


ams, physics; Dr. Russell C. Wilson, voca- 
tional and adult education; Dr. James S. 
Worthington, accounting and finance. 


Dr. David G. Topel 


' professor in 1968, and full professor in 


Topel To Head 
Animal & Dairy 
Science Dept. 


— 
By Steve Granade 4 
Agricultural Experiment Station 3 


on December 1. A native of Lake xia 
Wisc., Dr. Topel came to Auburn from — 
Iowa State University where he was pro-_ 
fessor of Animal Science and Food Tech- 


the Uiivataiee of acciiain. his MLS. Froid J 
Kansas State University in 1962, and his _ 
Ph.D. from Michigan State in 1965. 4 

During his studies at Michigan State, Dr. . 
Topel was an instructor in Food Science. 
He began work at Iowa State in 1965 as an ~ 
assistant professor, becoming an associate _ 


1973. While at lowa, he developed the first : 4 
undergraduate animal science course in a 
Growth and Composition of Animals. 4 

Dr. Topel is a member of several profes- 
sional and honorary societies and has writ- _ 
ten numerous papers and research publica- 2 
tions. He has presented papers in the 3 
Netherlands, England, Norway, Turkey, 4 
and Germany. He has also done consulting 4 
work in Taiwan and Japan and served as a © 
visiting professor at the National Taiwan — 
University. During additional studies in 
Denmark, Dr. Topel received the Ful- 4 
bright-Hays Award for his research on 
stress adaptation in animals. 

Recently Dr. Topel received the Ameria 
can Society of Animal Science Research - 
Award for his outstanding research in the ~ 
field of meat science and muscle biology. 


Faculty Honors 
And Activities 


DR. R. A. ALBERT, associate professor of 
small animal surgery and medicine, has 
been certified by the Board of Examiners of — 
the American College of Veterinary Oph- — 
thalmologists. Dr. Albert was certified — 
after taking a series of comprehensive — 
written and oral examinations. There are q 
approximately 55 members of this select — 
group of veterinarians, whose objectives . 
are to encourage education, training and 
research in veterinary ophthalmology, es- — 
tablish standards of training and exper- — 
ience in this field, aid in developing meth- — 
ods of graduate training, and recognize — 
qualified individuals by certifying them in 
this area of study... 

CHARLOTTE DAVIS, activities advisor in 
the Office of Student Affairs, has been 
selected as an Outstanding Young Woman 
of America and her name will appear inthe — 
1979 edition of that directory... : 

DR. KOY B. COOK, JR., of the Electrical 
Engineering Department, is the new edi- 
tor of the International Journal of Hybrid 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Campus Roundup 


Enrollment Continues 
To Inch Upward 


Still bucking the trends at other univer- 
sities, Auburn’s enrollment continues to 
grow. The fall quarter enrollment of 18,329 
students is 1.2 percent higher than last 
year. The largest increase came in the 
School of Engineering which increased 
13.7 percent to 3,375 students. That total is 
a record for engineering, eclipsing even the 
late Fifties space age surge. The second 
highest increase came in the School of Arts 
and Sciences, the largest school on campus. 
The 4,097 students is an increase of 12 
percent over last year. Up slightly were 
enrollments in graduate studies, the School 
of Home Economics, and the School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, 

Declining enrollments came in the 
Schools of Education and Business. Enroll- 
ment in education dropped ten percent 
from last year. The School of Business 
declined even more, 12.4 percent, because 
of a deliberate restriction brought about by 
higher standards for transfer enrollment 
in business curricula. 

Also of interest in the enrollment fig- 
ures is the 27 students making up the first 
year’s total for the new School of Nursing. 


Fancy Equipment Aids_ 
Pharmacy Teaching 
And Service 


Two new pieces of equipment are help- — 


ing the School of Pharmacy in its teaching 
and service programs. A new IBM Series I 
computer, the gift of Durr Fillauer Medical 
Products, Inc., of Montgomery helps phar- 
macy students learn about the value of 


‘computers in community pharmacies. The 


computer also aids faculty research. 

A new microfiche indexing system is 
helping the School of Pharmacy respond to 
calls for help in cases of poisoning and drug 
overdoses. With the new index system, the 
school’s Drug and Poison Information 
Center can quickly get information to help 
identify and treat snakebites and poison- 
ings resulting from household products, 
prescription drugs, insect bites, and illegal 
drugs. In an average of 15 seconds, the 
faculry member manning the system can 
find the needed information. The new in- 
dex, which is updated every 90 days, is a 
teaching tool for pharmacy students as well 
as a value addition to the school’s service 
program. 


General Lane’s Papers 
Given to Archives 


The papers of colorful Confederate gen- 
eral and Auburn engineering pioneer James 
H. Lane have been given to the Auburn 
Archives by Mrs. R.G. Brownfield of Au- 
burn. General Lane, who was on the Au- 
burn engineering faculty from 1882 until 
his death in 1907, studied under Stonewall 
Jackson at Virginia Military Institute. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, General Lane saw ser- 
vice from Gettysburg to Appomattox and 
was present at Chancellorsville when Jack- 
son was fatally wounded by his brigade. 


General Lane’s papers include many of 
his wartime reports and documents such as 
casualty lists and provision returns as well 
as family letters. In addition is a lengthy 
correspondence in the 1890s between Gen- 
eral Lane and August Hamlin, brother of 
Lincoln's vice president who was writing a 
historical account of the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville. 

Other papers include documents relat- 
ing to the General's position as state statis- 
tisical agent for the U.S Department of 
Agriculture 1891-1907, his role in the 
founding of the Episcopal Church in Au- 
burn, and the Auburn Camp of the United 
Confederate Veterans. 


Puerto Rican Students 
In ROTC Test Program 


Eleven Puerto Rican students are at 
Auburn in the first year of Auburn's partic- 
ipation in an Air Force ROTC program. 
The Inter-Collegiate Scholarship Program, 
as it is called, began at the University of 
Florida in 1976 and is funded by the Air 


Force. Participants are chosen on the basis 


of high school academic performance and 
the work of their freshman year at the 
University of Puerto Rico. The students, 
who include two girls, will be at Auburn 
through next June. 


Hospital Pharmacies 
Benefit From New 
Auburn Program 


Hospitals in Opelika, Tuscaloosa, and 
Huntsville are benefiting from additional 
clinical pharmacy services this year through 
a new program begun at Auburn. Each of 
the hospitals has an Auburn faculty mem- 
ber as a clinical role model instructor. The 
three are providing inpatient services 
which include advising physicians and other 
staff about drugs, monitoring the effects of 
drug therapy, and working with emergency 
room overdose patients. Each of the new 
faculty members is assigned to a different 
speciality. Dr. Stephen Dahl is working 
with internal medicine physicians at Lee 
County Hospital. Dr. Diane Beck is dealing 
with pediatrics at the Ambulatory Care 
Center in Huntsville, and Dr. James Mar- 
shall is initially working with the ambula- 
tory care of patients at the Tuscaloosa Fam- 
ily Practice Center. 


Ringing in Ears 
Can Drive You 
Crazy 


Sufferers of tinnitus can’t get rid of the 
noise in their ears. Escaping to the country, 
going into a quiet room, or turning down 
the radio gives them no relief. In fact the 
radio may help, by masking a ‘severe, unre- 
lenting noise which is literally driving 
these people crazy,” according to Dr. Tom 
Borton of the Auburn Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. | 

Tinnitus is a persistent ear condition 
that afflicts at one time or another 36 mil- 
lion Americans. Although all ages suffer 


from the disease, most patients are be- 
tween 40 and 60. 

Two types of tinnitus exist. One—caused 
by drugs, the accumulation of ear wax, or 
blood vessel abnormalities—can be easily 
treated. The other, idiopathic tinnitus, can 
neither be traced to a specific cause nor 
easily treated. It is the second kind which 
Dr. Borton has set out to learn about and 
treat through his work as a part of the 
Auburn Speech and Hearing Clinic. Two 
main treatments, electromyographic feed- 
back and masking, are being tried and eval- 
uated at Auburn. In the feedback proce- 
dure, patients learn to reduce their mus- 
cular electrical activity using special instru- 
ments. Researchers hope that lowering 
muscle tension will reduce the severity of 
tinnitus. 

The second method, masking, is done at 
the clinic through more sophisticated meth- 
ods than a radio, although it too attempts 
to drown out one noise with another. The 
casing of a hearing aid is fitted with a 
battery-powered device which electroni- 
cally produces a noise. The patient wears 
the device for a while and when it is 
removed tinnitus disappears. The duration 
of the relief varies in different patients. 


FarmHouse Retains 
Social Service Award 


FarmHouse Fraternity has retained the 
Ralph Brown Draughon Social Service 
Award given annually to an Auburn frater- 
nity for outstanding “religious, ethical, 
and social service activities.” Activities dur- 
ing the past year have included parties for 
residents of Opelika Nursing Home, repair 
work on the Head Start Building in Ope- 
lika, English tutoring for foreign students 
enrolled at Auburn. FarmHouse also. had 
the highest scholastic ranking for social 


fraternities during the past year and counts ~ 


among its members the presidents of the 
Student Government Association and the 
Interfraternity Council. 


Faculty Honors 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Microelectronics. The journal is the tech- 
nical publication for scientists and engi- 
neers engaged in microelectronics, the 
science of miniaturizing electronic devices 
and systems for use in products ranging 
from hand-held calculators to missile gui- 
dance systems. Dr. Cook was appointed 
editor at the annual symposium of the 
International Society for Hybrid Electron- 
ics held in Los Angeles in November. He 
has selected two assistant editors including 


DR. DAVID V. KERNS, JR., also of Auburn's 


Electrical Engineering Department... 

DR. RONALD DAVID SCHULTZ, professor 
of immunology in the Department of 
Microbiology in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, has been selected president of 
the newly formed American Association of 
Veterinary Immunologists.... 


PROF. WILLIAM G.G. BLAKNEY of the 
School of Engineering's Department of 
Technical Services has been named a Fel- 
low of the American Congress on Survey- 
ing and Mapping in recognition of his 
years of high level service in the surveying 
profession. Prof. Blakney is outgoing pres- 
ident of the Alabama Society of Profes- — 
sional Land Surveyors, a registered Profes- 
sional Engineer and Land Surveyor in 
Alabama, and a member of a number of 
professional organizations... 


DR. W.E. HILL of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment recently attended the 11th Chilean 
Chemical Society meeting in Conception, 
Chile, as a Distinguished Foreign Scientist. 
The only foreign inorganic chemist invited 
to the meeting, Dr. Hill presented a ple- 
nary lecture, “Long-Chain Trans-bonding 
Chelates in Transition Metal Chemistry,” 
as well as three shorter research papers. At 
the University of Conception, he presented 
seminars on recent advances in phosphor- 
ous fluorine chemistry at Auburn and 
another relating to advances in carborane 
chemistry at Auburn.... 


DR. KEN LYNCH, head of the Textile 
Engineering Department, is one of six aca- 
demic representatives named to the board 
of directors of the Rayon/ Acetate Council, 
Inc.... 


Professors RAY DUGAS and LANNY WEBB 
of the Department of Art recently held an 
exhibit of prints and drawings at Auburn's 
Telfair Peet Theatre. Prof. Dugas’ pen and 
ink drawings covered a variety of subjects, 
including the circus and plant and animal 
forms. Prof. Webb's print and drawing sub- 
jects include science, nature, and natural 
history, reflecting his background in scien- 
tific illustration and museum design... 


DR. VINCENT S. HANEMAN, JR., of the 
Department of Aerospace Engineering has 
been appointed to a task force of the newly- 
formed American Association of Engineer- 
ing Societies. He will serve on the Educa- — 
tional Affairs Council of the AAES. Dr. 
Haneman is president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Society of Engineering Education, a 
director of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, a member of the govern- 
ing committee of the National Conference | 
for the Advancement of Research, and con- 
sultant to the Arkansas Legislative Ad- 
visory Committee of Engineering Educa- 
tion... | 

Professors JOHN H. GROVER of Fisheries, 
DONALD R. STREET of Economics, and PAUL 
D. STARR of Sociology and Anthropology 
conducted research recently on fishculture 
development in the West African coun- 
tries of Zaire, Cameroon, Nigeria, and 
Liberia. Carried out through Auburn's Inter- 
national Center for Aquaculture and funded 
by the U.S. agency for International Devel- 
opment, the study examined socio-eco- 
nomic aspects of past fishculture projects 
in rural communities as well as potential 
for future efforts. | 

DR. HARRY FRANK, program area coordi- | 
nator for adult education at Auburn, spent 
a week in Washington in October to partic- 
ipate in a working conference on adult 
human rights education. The project is 
sponsored by the U.S. National Commis- 


sion for UNESCO... 


Points & Views 


Here and There— 


Self-Teaching For Children 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. 46 


In the last issue of The Alumnews in her 
trenchant editorial “It’s A Sin,’ Kaye Lovvorn 
employed a famous passage from Harper Lee’s 
To Kill A Mockingbird to support a strong per- 
sonal conviction: “It’s...a sin to 
stand in front of a classroom and 
kill, by boredom or neglect, the 
desire to learn...’ Kaye made 
quite clear that undue concern 
with teaching methodology does 
not lessen the guilt for this of- 
fense in Miss Lee’s novel or in 
real life. I have no quarrel with 
that conclusion or anything else that Kaye said 
in her column. However, I do wish to note one 
point about that passage and about teaching 
which Kaye left to implication but which de- 
serves explicit treatment. 

To make the point, let us first go back to the 
passage: It is Scout Finch’s first day in the first 
grade, and the teacher, Miss Caroline, discovers 
to her dismay that Scout can read already, not 
just a first reader but also The Mobile Register. 
Deeply troubled, Miss Caroline says: “Now you 
tell your father not to teach you any mote... I'll 
take over from here and try to undo the dam- 
age.... Your father does not know how to teach.” 

Blinded by her concern with the proper 
methods, Miss Caroline has failed to catch the 
significance of Scout’s earlier protest: “He hasn’t 
taught me anything.” As a matter of fact Scout is 
correct: The rest of that famous passage reveals 
that Atticus Finch has done nothing more than 
set a good example and thereby encourage his 
daughter to fulfill a natural inclination to teach 
herself to read. | 

Before considering the staggering implica- 
tions of this revelation, we must examine the 
validity of its representation of real life—must 
raise the question: “Can a child really teach itself 
to read?” It is true that Miss Lee presents the 
episode so convincingly that most readers con- 
sider it a transcription from personal expe- 
rience. However, we are dealing with a fictional 
work by a superb artist and with readers who 
indulge readily in “a willing suspension of disbe- 
lief.” Intellectual honesty compels us to scrutin- 
ize everyday life as objectively as possible for 
evidence which corroborates or refutes the car- 
dinal suggestion of that passage. 

After reading Kaye’s column, I spent several 
odd moments in quest of such evidence. The 
first result of that effort was the startled realiza- 
tion that a considerable number of children 
learn to read before they go to school and with- 
out the benefit of formal instruction. In no time, 
I noted a half-dozen who have done so among 
my closest friends and members of my imme- 
diate family. 

Upon making that observation, I ended my 


— 


Roden 


BACK TO THE BOOKS—Photographer Will Dickey '78 came 
across Shannon Summers and Julie Harbarger buying new books 


search for pre-school readers and analyzed indi- 
vidual cases for evidence of self-teaching. Four 
of the six cases proved suspect of possible 


informal tutoring from parents or other close 


relatives. Actually, the evidence of such illicit 
activity was indisputable in only one of those 
four cases, but because of the remote possibility 
of it, I eliminated them all from further consider- 
ation. | 

However, the remaining two cases seemed to 
afford clear evidence of self-teaching: Pat Keller 
remembers distinctly learning to read by sitting 
in her grandfather’s lap while he read the Bible, 
and Charles Nesbitt recalls learning to read 
completely alone. Some details of Charles’ expe- 
rience proved especially pertinent. Charles lost 
his father before he was old enough to become 
aware of the gentleman’s existence. Charles’ 
mother, who had only an eighth-grade educa- 
tion, spent most of her waking hours at two 
low-paying fulltime jobs in order to support her 
four young children. 

Charles taught himself to read in the isolation 
of his home while his older brothers baby-sat 
him by turning on the television set and then 
slipping out into the front yard to play. Appar- 
ently, Charles discovered the key to reading by 
associating the words Black Draught on a 
calendar with the same words on a television 
advertisement. From that association he went 
on to others until he was able to decipher simple 
newspaper items—before he entered school. 

Of course, the personal experiences of friends 
and relatives do not constitute the exact equival- 
ent of laboratory experimentation, but labora- 


during the recent registration for winter quarter. The two coeds are 
both freshmen from Huntsville. 


tory conditions rarely duplicate precisely those 
of real life, and the purpose of my quest was to 
test Harper Lee's fictional representation against 
the evidence of real life. Obviously, Miss Lee’s 
work withstood the test well indeed: Some 
actual experiences of a generally representative 
group of people suggest that some children pos- 
sess the ability to teach themselves the fine art 
of reading if they are provided only the mate- 
rials to do so and encounter no discouragement. 
Those same experiences also indicate that many 
children possess the ability to teach themselves 
if they are provided the materials and encour- 
aged by good example to use them. 


If my case group is as representative as I 
believe it to be and my deductions are as valid as 
they seem to be, teaching methodology becomes 
completely secondary in the instruction of most 
normal children. The prime obligation of par- 
ents and teachers becomes nothing more nor 
less than that of providing children imaginative 
reading materials and encouraging them in 
every possible way to exercise their natural abil- 
ity to teach themselves. Thus, parents and 
teachers need not concern themselves with eso- 
teric teaching techniques, except for the instruc- 
tion of children with specific learning disabili- 
ties. 


Since my evidence is limited and my deduc- 
tions are products of a subjective process, I do 
not expect teachers to act on the basis of the 
foregoing conclusions. But I do recommend such 
action to parents—who don’t know how to 
teach anyway. 


Esoterica for Everyone— 


Momma and Football 


By Bob Sanders ’52 


(Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 


This past football season was memorable for 
several reasons. One of them was the fact that 
Momma saw her first college football game. 

Now, you have to understand about Momma 
and football. It is a totally alien field to her. She 
knows approximately as much about the game 
as I know about inter-galaxy space travel. And 
furthermore, she’s not particularly interested in 
learning anything about it. 

The reasoning behind all that huddling and 
“lining up in those funny formations is lost on 
her, They could be doing the Grand March down 
there for all she cares. 

True, she has been mildly exposed to football 
before. She and Daddy used to feel compelled to 
go to old LCHS’s games when I was a non-star 
on that very unillustrious team, mainly because 
they were convinced I would be maimed for life 
and thought it seemly to be on hand when the 
bone-breaking took place. 

I didn’t ever get it across to them that the only 
danger to my life was maybe from tetanus from 
a splinter on the bench. 

Then they went later during the several years 
my brother anchored one side of the line during 
his playing days. That show-off actually got to 
play some. By then, I suspect, they weren't quite 


as worried about their child’s well-being, since 


he was constructed along considerable less fra- 
gile lines; it’s hard to hurt a barrel of concrete. 

But Daddy and Mother still never understood 
anything about the game, even when, still later, 
they'd go to them to see the baby sister perform 


in the marching team or whatever it was in 


those pre-band days. 

They'd bundle up and go out of a sense of duty. 
I mean bundle up. 

Now you've known cold- nacre people, but 
you ain t ever known anybody as cold-natured as 
Daddy and Momma. For a normal, crisp October 
Friday night, Daddy’d put on two pairs of socks, 
two pairs of pants (over longhandles), a couple 
of shirts, a sweater or two, a jacket, and then a 
big overcoat over all that. 

Momma would be fixed up in a similar 
fashion. 

On cold nights they'd put on more. Walking 
would be a problem. 

Then they'd sit in the stands and talk about 
this and that with some friends, utterly oblivious 
to the aims and goals on the field. 

Daddy did eventually learn enough about the 


game to know that the scoring of touchdowns by 


one’s team was desirable, especially Auburn, 
after his younguns went off down there and he 
became, sort of by osmosis, a fan. 

But the intricacies and strategies of it all 
always completely eluded him. He thought pass- 
ing was fine. He couldn’t understand why, if our 
team had the ball, you couldn't pass for a touch- 
down, or at least long yardage, every play; or, if 


the other team had the ball, why we couldn't - 


—Photo by Alan Stephenson 


“Just step in front of that other guy” and inter- 
cept every one of their passes. 

Compared to Mother, he was a veritable fount 
of football knowledge. Over the years, she has 
come to comprehend, vaguely, that it is a good 
thing when our final score is larger than theirs; 
but the details of how these numbers are accum- 
ulated or how they are counted or what counts 
how much are so much Greek—no, that’s not 


_ strong enough, make it Ethopian or Tibetan— 


to her. 

But, after getting suitably sloshed was a 
balmy, Indian summer afternoon, but who knew, 
there was always the possibility of a change in 
the weather—for an expedition to the Ant- 
arctic—she went along with us to a genuine 
college game. She, after all, had some kinfolks 
involved in the band’s activities that she wanted 
to see (although she was a mite shocked that she 
saw so much) perform. 

And, she was impressed. Law me! So many 
people. Paid how much to get in? Ten dollars a 
ticket? The fact that well on toward 60,000 peo- 
ple would pay that much to see a bunch of people 
run around out on that beautiful grass with the 


_ lines marked on it produced a stunned silence as 


she did some mental multiplication. 

Later, as we. walked across the campus at its 
loveliest time of the year, she allowed as how it 
had been a pretty spectacular affair, with all 
those people yelling at odd times and for unfa- 
thomable reasons. Strange, but something a 


body ought to see at least once, probably. 


We walked past Toomer’s Corner, where just 
the night before she had also seen her first pep 
rally, at which time we had speculated about the 
waste of enough toilet paper to supply the needs 
of everybody in our home county for a couple of 
months, ever since they found out about it a 


couple of years ago. 


It was all rather puzzling to her, why a bunch 
of folks would get out in the middle of the street 
and yell funny things and jump around and 
everything, but she found it somewhat educa- 
tional at the very least; she hadn’t known they 
taught that kind of thing at college. 

She was impressed a little, I think, by the 
craziness of a bigtime college football weekend. 

Who knows, she may be back up there in the 
hills yelling “War Eagle!” 

But, she says, it sure does get cold at ball 
games. 


Guest Column — 


Who Says You Can’t Go Home? 
By Dr. Dominic A. Cangelosi ’67 


I'd like to meet the guy who said that you can ~ 
never go home. I'd tell him that he never has 
lived in a little East Alabama town named 
Auburn. Anyone can go “home” to Auburn. I did 
it and it had been a lot longer than I'd like to 
admit. | went “home” a couple of weeks ago for 
homecoming. I actually got tears in my eyes as 
we made our way East on I-85 into Lee County. 
Then as we left the interstate and came into 
Auburn on US 29, I was like a country boy in the 


big city; I couldn’t see enough of the sights. 


When we ate breakfast at the Auburn Grille, I 
was even worse. Seeing all the pictures of the 
Auburn football players really made me feel 
good. I couldn’t even remember why I had stayed 
away so long. I was already planning the next 
trip. 

As I walked into Johnston-Malone Bookstore, 
I really lit up. I hadn’t seen so many things in 
Orange and Blue and with AUBURN writtenon 
them in almost a decade. I thought I'd spend a 
fortune on t-shirts and other goodies. Why had I 
stayed away so long? 

We proceeded to the campus. The faces were 
different but they were still as friendly. No one 
really cared that I hadn’t been back in such a long 
time. They were still just plain old friendly 
Auburn people. 

Then the good part came. We toured the 
athletic facilities, including the new football 
practice dome and the swimming pool. We even 


went by to see the Heisman Trophy. Then came 


the walk to Jordan-Hare Stadium and the visit to 
the War Eagle's cage. I almost fainted when I 
heard all the automobile horns playing “War 
Eagle.” 

Then came the hustle and bustle of the crowds — 
making their way to the proper gates. I pulled 
out my ticket and presented it to the gatekeeper 
and proceeded to the stands. It was even better 
than I had remembered. Everything was orange 
and blue. What a refreshing sight! 

The rest is history. We won a hard-fought 
game with a brilliant run by James Brooks and 
then came the long trip home. I promised 
myself that I would never again miss an Auburn 
Homecoming. I may have been born and reared 
in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, but from now on, 
Auburn is my home! 
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Guest Column— 


Remembering the Sixties 
By Larry Lee 


Officially, it was called ‘reception and dinner 
for recently-retired journalism professor Paul C. 
Burnett.” And so it was last October 6 as former 
students of Mr. Burnett gathered in the Union 
Building. | 

But, unofficially, it was more a time for reflec- 
tion than for anything else. A time when each of 
us could once again conjure up thoughts and 
images from our very special own version of 
“the good ole days.” Regardless of just when the 
calendar happened to record our passing upon 
the Plain. 


We could each flash back to an age of inno- 


cence that was not fraught with insurance 
agents, divorce lawyers, bitchy secretaries, mor- 
tage payments, and credit checks. 

For me, that special time was the early 60's 
when the wave of war babies swept into the 
hallowed halls of higher education throughout 
the land. We wore button-down collars, madras 
jackets and weejuns. Haley Center was tennis 
courts. Chubby Checker taught us the Twist. 


-HOMECOMING-— An aerial view of Jordan-Hare Stadium during Homecoming reaffirms the popularity of 
football on the Plains. Attendance for the game with Mississippi State was 59,138, and included such dignitaries 
- ‘as presidential candidate George Bush and Gov. Fob James. By next year, when the new seats are completed, _ 


Viet Nam was a festering sore 1,000,000 miles 
away. 

And Sports Illustrated said that Jimmy Sidle 
and Tucker Fredrickson would make Auburn the 
best football team in the whole damn country. 

I plugged along in my own little world trot- 
ting back and forth between Mr. Burnett's jour- 
nalism classes and Ag Hill, preparing myself to 
someday write for a farm magazine. 

_ Along the way I put intime at The Plainsman 
as sports editor, ran on Mel Rosen’s cross- 
country team, got a bit involved with SGA, and 
held down a part-time job writing for Bob Ches- 
nutt in the Extension Service. 

_And as we mixed and mingled on October 6, it 
was memories of countless hours secreted away 
in the basement of Langdon Hall each week 
giving birth to a brand new edition of the cam- 
pus newspaper that seemed to be most vivid. 

There was David Housel, an overgrown 
freshman from Gordo, Al., wanting to write 
about anything that was colored orange and 
blue. Gerald Rutberg and Ron Mussig made 
their weekly assignments and sent you scurrying 
off to talk to various and sundry “student- 
athletes.” 

Jerry Brown wrote columns about whatever 
crossed his mind—in the tradition of all colum- 
nists. Charlie Majors led midnight discussions in 
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attempts to solve world problems, which I'm 
sure we had even back then. 

We all crusaded to stop the construction of a 
Jack’s hamburger stand kattywampus across the 
street from Samford Hall. | 

But the most searing recollection is the deep 
shock we all felt when Plainsman editor Mary 
Whitley and Jeff Stein were killed in a car wreck 
somewhere off in the swamps of South Missis- 
sippi. 

It was a jarring, sobering experience. A small 
group of us gathered late one night and prayed 
together—not so much for Mary and Jeff as for 
ourselves. Suddenly and swiftly we were made to 
realize that life was much bigger than button- 
down collars and football Saturdays and Chubby 
Checker. 

And so, for me, October was a bitter-sweet 
experience. It was great to see faces too-long 
unseen. Jerry Brown has become Dr. Brown and 
has joined the journalism staff at Auburn. Ron 
Mussig is flying jets for Eastern out of Atlanta. 
Gerald Rutberg is practicing law in Orlando. 

But like the night we prayed, it was a jarring 
realization that time marches forever along, 
pausing for no man, or no mission. 


Editor’s note: Larry Lee is senior editor of Suc- 
cessful Farming and lives in Montgomery. 


Jordan-Hare Stadium’s capacity will be 71,921, not including members of the press, stadium workers, or those in 
temporary seating that may be installed. Other improvements will include a 140 space press area, lighting, and a 
complete new public address system. 
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Mrs. Faulk’s High 
Standards One of 
Judgment Bars 


Dear Kaye: 

Your “Favorite Professor” story on Prof. 
Ruth Faulk (Nov.-Dec. 1979) made me feel 
guilty for never having expressed my own 
appreciation. Though never a student of 
hers, I owe her much. - 

Soon after arrival at Auburn in 1959, I 
heard of Mrs. Faulk and made every effort 
to avoid her classes — as every wise stu- 
dent was advised! Even though in 1961 I 
switched from architecture to English, I 
managed to attend the summer she went to 
Europe and take her Advanced Composi- 
tion course under Prof. Zivkovic! 

However, as the only English 103-4 stu- 
dent on Mag. “D” and as the only English 
major in the Fiji house, I consoled-many a 
bewildered freshman with his bleeding 
paper, fresh from an encounter with Mrs. 
Faulk’s rigorous standards. Guiding them 
in the effort to grow in grammatical grace 
proved to be a learning experience for me, 
too. Her high standards have been one of 
the judgment bars before which I have 
stood, both in seminary and in fourteen 
years of sermon preparation since. Though 
spared grade-book pain by the vicarious 
suffering of others, I count her as one of my 
teachers — and wish I had possessed the 
courage to let her be so, firsthand. 


Yours, 


James E. Duke, Jr. ’63 
Pastor, Brooklet Methodist Church 
Brooklet, Georgia 


‘Bloodied’ Papers 
Reminders of Her 


Contribution 
Dear Kaye— 

What a lovely tribute...the Ruth Faulk 
essay was. Thank you for sharing it with all 
of us out here who fell under her spell. 

She “bloodied” my papers, too; I have 
them with me still as badges of courage and 
as permanent reminders of the effect she 
had on my verbal skills. (I tell composition 
classes here of how great my writing debt is 
to her.) 

I’ miss her yet...and even now—and 
every time I write, I feel her caring— 
looking over my shoulder. Sometimes, I 
think she approves... 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

James F. Vickrey, Jr. 

President, University of Montevallo 


Could Auburn Have 
Located in Bob’s 
Lamar County? 


Bob: 

If everyone from Lamar County were to 
return on the same day, the county would 
not hold all of them. I speak as an expat- 
riate (Beaverton ex-resident, Sulligent High 
School '52). Your mentioning of Lamar 
College strikes fire in the heart of all North 
Lamar County residents. 


As children part of our folklore was as 
follows: After the passing of the land- 
grant college act, a search was started in the 
state of Alabama for a site for our land- 
grant college. Local rumors say that the 
favorite location for the land-grant college 
was at Crews, Alabama (twixt Beaverton 
and Sulligent). Crews at this time had a 
normal college—I think some kind of two 
year college. BUT local residents would not 
part with enough acreage for the college to 
be enlarged. 

Lay this on some of your co-workers 
when they ask where Lamar County is 
located. 


Sincerely, : 
Ray Alexander, PY ‘56 
Winfield, Alabama 


A Goof Big Enough 
To Be Remembered 
By C.L. Isbell 17 . 


When I entered Auburn, R.O.T.C. was 
required at the beginning of the freshman 
year. I entered as a sophomore and missed 
the first year of military training. By the 
junior year, I had made considerable im- 
provement and had become line sergeant, 
but was still capable of pulling a boner at 
times. 

We were putting on the final drill 
touches preparatory for inspection the fol- 
lowing day by visiting military officers. 
Our captain gave the command for the 
company or column to turn a certain direc- 
tion. As line sergeant, I led them in the 
opposite direction. After drill that day, the 
captain blew me down with all the strong 
words at his command and told me that, 
thereafter, when he gave a command I bet- 
ter execute it exactly as he gave it and 
without delay. 

The next day we were marching in 
column formation on the south side of a 
steep bank, to the right of which there was 
a low swampy thicket of briars, trees, and 
plants of various kinds. We were soon to 
march south, then east, in front of the 
reviewing officers. Our captain gave the 
command: “Column right! March!” where- 
upon, I quickly turned and led the company 
into the thicket. The captain saw his mis- 
take and as quickly as possible gave the 
command “As you were!” But the embar- 
rassment had already occurred. After the 
review and inspection, the captain came to 
me and said “Why did you do it? You knew 
better!’ I reminded him of the lecture he 
had given me the previous day. So the mat- 
ter was dropped for the time being. 

In 1966, I was a guest at a reunion party 
of the captain's class, where I saw him for 
the first time in fifty years. He told me that 
I was the only one he remembered in my 
class. Maybe if one is to pull a boner, it 


should be a big enough one to be remem- 
bered. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. C. L. Isbell, retired 
professor of horticulture at Auburn, is 
permitting us to print some of his reminis- 
cences which are part of a book he is com- 
piling for his grandchildren. 
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LOCAL HANGOUT—One of the popular places to get a cup and meet a friend during the Forties was Markles 


Drugstore, shown in a photo made in January, 1946. 


Only Yesterday 


—Auburn Archives Photo 


Compiled by Pat Keller ’69 


Forty Years Ago: More than 400 Au- 
burn women moved into their new quar- 
ters in the Women’s Quadrangle behind 
the old president’s home. The old mansion 
had been converted into office space and 
recreational facilities, including dating par- 
lors. The new dormitories brought with 
them a whole new set of rules for occu- 
pants, including a detailed set of dating 
privileges. Freshmen girls were allowed 
only two dates per week, sophomore girls 
three dates per week, while junior and 
senior girls were unrestricted in the num- 


ber of dates per week that they could have. 


However, freshman girls could earn soph- 
omore dating privileges by earning a first- 
semester average of 85 or above, and 
sophomores could earn junior-senior privi- 
leges by the same means. Except on even- 
ings when they had dates with boys, fresh- 
man and sophomore girls “must not be 
seen socially with a boy after 7:30 p.m.,” 
said the rule book. 

Fourteen new tennis courts were in pro- 
gress on West Thach. The courts were 
being built with convict labor and were 
expected to cost $125.00 each. In keeping 
with the low cost of the courts was the low 
cost of clothing: Ward & King’s Men's 
Wear had a “shirt buy of the month’— 
Manhatten shirts for $1.65, a $2.00 value. 

Plainsman headlines read ‘Cabinet Pres- 
ident Fires Gun In Anti-Cheating Cam- 
paign.” In the article, cabinet president 
John Ivey, Jr., announced that the executive 
cabinet had made the abolishment of cheat- 


ing the primary aim for the second se- . 


mester. . 

Thirty Years Ago: The front page of 
the Alumnews was one big War Eagle! for 
the Auburn football team, which had beat 
‘Bama by one point— a 14-13 victory for 
the happy Tigers. The battle cry on campus 
the week before the game had been “55-0 
Fight,” a chilling reminder of the year 


before. Zipp Newman, Birmingham News- 


Age-Herald sports editor said: “There 
never has been a sweeter Auburn victory in 
all the 58 years of football on the Plains 


than the Tigers’ 14-13 win over Alabama... 
No Auburn team ever came from as far 
behind in one year as the 1949 Tigers.” 

Alumnalities: Henry Killingsworth '19_ 
had been appointed vice president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany.... Bruce Roy (Joe) Anderson '29 was 
an architect in Little Rock, Ark.... James — 
David Atkins was an executive with the — 
Consolidated Millinery Co. in San Fran- — 
cisco, Calif.... Suzanne Hare MeGehee ‘40 
and husband, C.H. MeGehee’47 of Mobile, 
were the proud parents of a new daughter, 
Mary Coleman.... Vernon Yow 49 was a 
graduate student at Yale University’s fore- 
stry school.... Young Stephen Hogg, Jr., 49 
was a student in the graduate training 
course with Allis Chambers at Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Twenty Years Ago: Alabama Governor 
John Patterson had signed the bill chang- 
ing the name of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute to Auburn University, causing the 
student government association to request 
that anyone wishing to have his version of 
the Alma Mater considered by the senate 
turn in a draft at the student government 
office in the Union Building. The original 
version of Auburn’s Alma Mater had been 
composed by Bill Wood, an Auburn cheer- 
leader, in 1924. 

In an article entitled ‘‘Absurdity in Con- 
gress,” a Plainsman staff member attacked 
U.S. Senator John Kennedy for opposing 
the N.D.E.A. loyalty oath, which required 
students applying for financial aid under 


the Act toswear “Ido notbelieveinandam _ 


not a member of and do not support any 
organization that believes in or teaches the 
overthrow of the United States govern- 
ment by violence or by any illegal or uncon- 
stitutional means.” 

Meanwhile, students were filing into the 


- War Eagle Theatre to see Brigette Bardot 


starring in “A Woman Like Satan,” and . 
Marlon Brando, Montgomery Clift, and 
Dean Martin in “The Young Lions.” In 
addition to advertising coming attractions 
at the movies, the Plainsman also carried 


ads for local businesses such as The Grille, _ , 


The Bootery, and The Hotel Coffee Shop. 
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Alumni Association News 


Questions and 
Answers About 


Your Will 


By Julian E. Holmes 
Director For Estate Planning 
and Deferred Giving 


Following are some common questions 
about will-writing and answers which may 
motivate you to prepare a will of your own, 
or review and revise an existing one. 


Q: Who should have a will? 

A; Every adult who owns anything and 
who cares what happens to it. In fact, it is 
important that you make a will while you 
do care, because most adults in America put 
off writing a will until it’s too late. 

Q: Is a will really that important? 
Wouldn't one’s family receive everything 
anyway? 

A; If you fail to leave a will, state law 
takes over and determines who gets what. 
If you are part of a quite average family, all 
may go well...but what family is really 
average? We all have extenuating circum- 
stances, personal wishes and preferences, 
and charitable interests which never are 
considered if there is no will. 

Q: When is the best time to write a 
will—at what age? 

A: Now, at your age. If you have read this 
far, then you are probably an adult, and if 
_ you don’t have a will, you should. Young 
adults need wills, especially to provide 
guardians and support for their minor 
children in the unlikely event both parents 
should be killed in an accident. It does 
happen. Middle-aged adults need wills to 
properly care for dependents, including 
aged parents who could outlive them. 
Besides, the middle years are usually the 
peak income and savings years, and the 
estate is probably at its maximum, making 
a will especially important. Old age is a 
time for inventory, setting one’s house in 
order so that when death comes, heirs will 
be prepared to face the future with the least 
amount of confusion and stress. 

Q: But things can change alot during a 
lifetime. If I write my will as a young 
adult, wouldn’t it have to be changed 
later? 

A: Nodoubt; but changing a will may be 
as simple as adding an “amendment” called 
a “codicil.” And even writing a new will is 
worth the effort and usually modest expense 
when you consider your own peace of mind 
and the future care of your dependents. 
Q: How much does it cost to write a 
will? 

A: An attorney will charge you for his 
time, so if your will is simple, and if you 
have been careful in collecting information 
and making decisions prior to the appoint- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As part of its expanded 
services to Auburn alumni and friends, the 
Alumni and Development Office is offer- 
ing an information service about wills and 
bequests. As part of his work in that pro- 
gram, Dr. Julian Holmes will be writing an 
article about some phase of the program in 
each issue of The Alumnews. 


Dr. Julian Holmes 


ment, his fee will be minimal; if your estate 
is large and your plans complex, it will cost 
more. Your attorney will be glad to give 
you an estimate. 


Q: If my estate is simple, can’t I just 
write my own will? 

A: Yes,youcan, and it may do the job, but 
it is risky. Many who thought they could do 
it, passed on and left heirs with confusion 
and frustration. We recommend having an 
attorney review your plans with you and 
draft the will, which you then approve and 
sign. He will advise you of the number of 
witnesses requited by your state, and may 
even provide them from among his office 
staff. 


& 
Q: Who should know about my will? 
A: Your attorney, of course, will know 
what is in your will. The witnesses need 
not. When making your plans, you may 
want to consult with various family mem- 
bers. If you are including guardians for 
minor children, you will certainly want to 
be sure they are willing to serve. The same 
would apply to your executor (trix). If you 
are planning a bequest for a charitable 
cause, then you might inform the institu- 
tion so that they can say ‘thank you” to you 
in person, rather than to your executor 
only! Remember that Auburn University 
welcomes bequests as important support 
for higher education. 


Q: How dol get started in writing a 
will? 

A: Write for our free booklet, “37 Things 
People ‘Know’ About Wills That Aren't 
Really So.” It will give you authoritative 
guidelines to help you plan and it’s yours 
on request. Just use the form below. 


To: Director For Estate Planning & Deferred Giving 
116 Foy Union 
Auburn University Foundation 
Auburn University 
Auburn, AL 36830 


Please send me a free copy of the booklet, “37 Things People ‘Know’ 
About Wills That Aren't Really So.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ETRE DS chrcicllinimesbiphicmicnnmioniieageticinns Gar 


Lambert Resigns, 
Roney & Thomas 
Join Alumni Staff 


George L. (Buck) Bradberry, executive 
director of the Office of Alumni and De- 
velopment, has announced the resignation 
of one member of the professional staff 
and the appointment of two additions. G. 
T. (Tommy) Lambert ’74 resigned Decem- 
ber 31 after four years with the Alumni and 
Development Office. On January 1, Kit 
Greene Roney '77 moved up to the posi- 
tion of assistant director of alumni and 
development programs and Joy A. Thomas 
79 joined the alumni staff as an assistant 
director on January 7. 

Mr. Lambert, who left the Alumni and 
Development Office to join Farm Bureau 
Insurance in its regional office in Mont- 
gomery, began work with the Alumni 
Association in 1975 as an assistant director 
for alumni and development. In 1977 he 
became associate director. Before joining 
the Alumni and Development Office, he 
was assistant director of the Auburn Union 
and earlier served with the Marine Corps 
before returning to Auburn to compiete his 
degree. In his work with the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and Development Office, Mr. Lam- 
bert coordinated the Auburn Clubs pro- 
gram, headed the fund drive for the School 
of Business, worked with several alumni 
advisory councils, and directed the Alumni 
Association’s currently underway compu- 
terization of alumni records. 

Mrs. Roney, a native of Auburn, has 
worked with the Office of Alumni and 
Development since September, 1978. In 
announcing her promotion, Mr. Bradberry 
cited Mrs. Roney’s previous contributions 
to the work of the office and said, “I’m 
proud to have Kit move up to this position. 
She has demonstrated ability to organize 
and handle people regardless of age. She is 
strong in initiative and creativity and ma- 
ture beyond her years. Her earlier work has 
indicated just how much she will aid our 
various alumni and development pro- 
grams.” 

Following her graduation from Auburn 
in 1977, Mrs. Roney worked with the 
Office of University Relations as a secre- 
tary before moving to the Alumni Office. 
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Joy A. Thomas 


Kit Greene Roney 


Here, she has had increasing responsibility 
with various alumni activities, particularly 
with class reunions. In her new position, 
Mrs. Roney will co-ordinate alumni activi- 
ties, work with Auburn Clubs, and assist 
with programs in estate planning and 
annual giving. 

Ms. Thomas joined the Office of Alumni 
and Development as an assistant director 
for alumni programs. Mr. Bradberry com- 
plimented Ms. Thomas’ work as a student 
employee with the Student Union and her 
many activities across campus including 
those of University hostess as a War Eagle 
Girl. 

The December graduate in marketing 
was Union Program facilities coordinator 
for a year and a half. Earlier, in her home- 
town of Orlando, Fla., Ms. Thomas worked 
as a sales person with Jordan Marsh and 
with Eckard Drugs. She transferred to 
Auburn in 1977 after graduating from 
Valencia Community College in Orlando. 
During her undergraduate years at Auburn, 
Ms. Thomas’ activities included working 
with the Marketing Club and with Fashion, 
Inc., as well as being a War Eagle Girl anda 
fraternity little sister. 


Glomeratas 
Wanted 


James W. Hodges '39 is seeking a copy of 
the 1939 Glomerata. Anyone with a 39 
Glom available can contact him at Route 2, 
Box 120-D, Tavaros, Florida 32778. 


Katherine Kieffer Musgrove '39 (Mrs. 
R. L., Jr.) would like to obtain copies of the 
'37,’38, and ’39 Gloms. She can be reached 
at Star Route, Box 3785, Gulf Shores, Ala- 
bama 36542. 

In addition the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion is looking for copies of the following 
Gloms: 1898, 99, 1900, '02, ‘03, ‘07, ‘10, 
"43. °T4. 15, °16,°17,.'18, ‘19, 23,.'27,.'28, 
'30, °32, 33, 34, '35, °36, 38, ‘41,42, 43, 
44, '45,'46, '47,'48, '49, 52, 53, 54, 56, 
'57, '58, 61, '62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
'69, '70, '71, °72, '73, '74, '75, °76, ‘77, 78, 
‘79. 


reCatures 


Where'd You Hang 
Out When You 
Went to Auburn? 


By Rosy Evans ’80 


It's a sure bet that any student is going to 
get the same answer when he asks a parent, 
“Where did you hang out when you went to 
Auburn?” The parent will probably scratch 
his head and say, “You know, there just 
weren't that many places to go when! was 
in school.” The old adage “the more things 
change the more they stay the same’ 
always seems to apply to Auburn. During a 
good quarter, four to six night spots will 
open to entertain a student population of 
18,000. During a bad quarter, as few as two 
or three places open for students’ business. 


Today's Auburn students and recent 
alumni should be glad that they didn’t have 
to face the social scene of the late Twenties 
and early Thirties when there were virtu- 
ally no places to go for entertainment. One 
place around at that time was called the 
Bottle, frequented more by the locals than 
students because it was five miles out of 
town at the intersection of Highways 280 
and 147. The unique wooden structure is 
worthy of mention by virtue of its shape 
alone. The 64-foot-high soft drink bottle 
was 49-feet-wide at its base. Topped with a 
16-foot-wide bottle cap, the three story 
structure served as a grocery store and gas 
station. It was a strange sight in the middle 
of nowhere. Fred Williams, who owned a 
bottling company in Opelika, built the Bot- 
tle in 1924 to promote the sale of Nehi 
Orange, which had just been introduced to 
the market. Naturally the structure was 
painted bright orange. 


Mrs. Miliken Earnest, who grew up next 
door to the Bottle, commented in the May 
1, 1975, issue of the Plainsman that she 


remembered the Bottle as being ‘a man’s 
world. Ladies wouldn't spend a whole lot of 
time there,’ she said. “The men would, 
though. They sat and talked about cows and 
crops and such. There was a time when 
there was a party every Friday night on the 
balcony above the service station. My father 
never would let me go down there though 
because it wasn’t the type of thing a lady 
did. They had a swinging good time. Really 
whooped it up.” Not many AU generations 
got to see the Bottle before it burned down 
in 1933. 

Prohibition didn’t help the social setting 
of the early Thirties, but it didn’t dry it up 
either. Some people say that no drinking 
went on around Auburn during the early 
Thirties. “Other activities such as walks 
around campus, fraternity parties, and vis- 
its to the corner soda fountains kept the 


students busy.” Others say, “There were 


only so many times you could walk around 
the campus and only so many fraternity 
parties you could attend.” The latter group 
speculates that there was a little drinking 
in Auburn during the early Thirties despite 
prohibition. One SAE from the Thirties 
commented that there definitely was drink- 
ing in Auburn after prohibition. The prob- 
lem of access to the alcohol was easily over- 
come with a little do-it-yourself logic. 
“There weren't any alcoholic beverage pla- 
ces in Auburn back then, so all of the fra- 
ternities just made home brew in the bath- 
tubs. The SAE house was across the rail- 
road tracks on College back then. We used 
that third floor bathroom to make our 
home brew. Now, don’t you use my name 
or they'll kill me.” | | 

A spot frequented by some students of 
the late Thirties was Midway Tavern lo- 
cated halfway between Auburn and Opel- 
ika. It was a long way out there on foot, so 
many fellows would catch a ride on the 
running board of somebody’s car. The tav- 
ern sold alcohol and students could usually 
afford the price because they would be 
splitting a bottle several ways upon return- 
ing to Auburn. 


THE WINDMILL—The distinctive appearance of The Windmill (it looked like one) attracted a lot of 
attention. But the liquid refreshment is what drew the customers, including this group in 1946. 
—Auburn Archives Photo 


THE DOLLHOUSE—A recent story about the Sani-Freeze brought a letter fom an alumnus (November- 
December Alumnews) about The Dollhouse, earlier housed in the same small white building. This Archives 


photo shows the interior of The Dollhouse in February, 1946. 


Not many drinking establishments were. 
built during the early Forties. There wer- 
en’t enough drinking customers to support 
many businesses. After the war, the stu- 
dent body changed. Veterans were coming 
to Auburn to get an education with their 
G.I. bills. A large portion of the entering 
student body was, for the first time, of 
drinking age. During this post WWII era 
the drinking population of Auburn began 
to grow and be served. Beer joints sprang 
up like corn crops on the outskirts of town, 
although the one-mile-rule kept any busi- 
nesses that sold alcohol from locating 
within one mile of campus. 

One favorite spot of many of the stu- 
dents and locals alike was the Windmill. 
Located at what is now the intersection of 
Dean Road and Highway 29, this hangout 
really looked like a windmill complete with 
rotating blades. The outside attracted cur- 
ious customers but the inside was the same 
as any other beer joint around town. ‘I 
think it only had one big room. There was a 
pot belly stove in the center and students 
would sit around it and in wooden booths 
that lined the walls. I was only 17 at the 
time,” said Dr. Allen Jones '51. “I enjoyed 
going out there and listening to the Vets. 
They'd have a few beers and start telling 
old war stories. I don’t remember any fight- 
ing or anything, but I do remember a lot of 
whooping and hollering.” Dr. Jones said 
that although he was under age at the time, 
he never really had a problem being served 
alcohol. Perhaps he was just lucky, but 
most students didn’t have any type of iden- 
tification to prove their age. Hardly any 
students had cars so they didn’t need driv- 
er’s licenses. “There was no such thing as 
an Auburn I.D. card back then. I don’t think 
those came in until the sixties,’ said Dr. 
Jones, now university archivist. 

The beer business was becoming a pros- 
perous venture on the other side of town 


also. Along South College Street as many 


as many as five beer establishments sprang 
up after the war. Among the more sophis- 


—Auburn Archives Photo 


ticated of them was the Casino. Opened in 
1946 by owner Tommy Pace, the Casino is 
still one of the “old-faithful” Auburn night 
spots. According to one student of the Fif- 
ties, “The Casino had class, if you could say 
a beer joint had class.” Customers could sit 
at a table and be served. Students spiffed up 
a little more than they did to go to other 
spots, but there wasn't a dress code. It was a 
clean place where students and professors 
could talk over assignments and tell jokes 
in a relaxed atmosphere. 

Farther down the road was a less snazzy 
joint called Pop Raines Beverage Shack. It 
sat on a hill off the road a bit. Customers 
had to go through a gate that led to the big 
field where the old wooden tenant house 
stood. Some students called it the Cornfield 
Country Club because it was in a field and 
had an atmosphere all its own. Old but 
colorful beer cartons served as insulation 
and wall paper. The bar sat at an angle in 
the corner and above it hung a small but 
powerful sign that said “NO PROFAN- 
ITY ALLOWED.” One customer remem- 
bers that behind the shack was the biggest 
stack of beer cans he has ever seen. “It 
would be no exaggeration to say that the 
stack was 4-feet-high and 100-feet-long. 
They would just take the beer cans and 
throw them out back,” said Paul Martin, an 
ROTC teacher at Auburn from 1951-62. 

A few miles farther down the road, 
where the freeway is now, stood a motel- 
cafe called The Beauty Rest. The motel had 
about 10-12 cabins for travelers and a small 
cafe that served sandwiches and beer. One 
man jokingly said, ‘I think those cabins 
were actually rented by the hour.” Dr. 
Jones commented that young fellows would. 
whoop and holler inside when they saw a 
fellow presumably escorting a woman to 
one of the cabins. “You've got to under- 
stand there was only one girl to every eight 
or nine boys back then. Girls just weren't 
seen at places like that. I don’t think they 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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went out much. Gee, I don’t even remember 
where you took a girl out back then.” 
With 7:30 p.m. curfews for freshmen 
women during the week, the coeds of the 
Forties and Fifties didn’t have much oppor- 
tunity for nightlife except on weekends. 
Women weren't allowed in any place that 
served alcohol so it’s no wonder that they 
weren't seen at any of the old hangouts. 


Mrs. Jacqueline Wesson, who went to 


Auburn during the early Fifties, remembers 
places such as the Windmill and Pop 
Raines Beverage Shack but says, “We 
never went near those places. I just remem- 
ber seeing them from a distance.” She 
remembers entertainment such as movies, 
outdoor concerts, dances, and fraternity 
and sorority formals. Most of her enter- 
tainment was within walking distance from 
her dorm at Auburn Hall. “Even if you had 
a car you had to sign out if you were going 
over seven miles away from campus. We 
had to sign out just to go to Opelika. Out of 
199 girls at Auburn Hall only three had 
cars. You could rent a car at one of the gas 
stations down town, but they weren't al- 
ways in good shape.” Places around town 
that students frequented were Toomer’s, 
‘Markle’s, and Benson’s drugstores. The 
Doll House was another favorite place. “If 
about 12 football players got in there at 
once there wouldn't be any room to move,” 
said Dr. Jones. The Doll House is the pres- 
ent day Sani-Freeze. Jakes Joint on the 
corner of Gay Street and Thach was another 
local hangout. It was actually a boarding 
house with a small cafe. Bob Sanders °52, 
who used to live at Jakes Joint said, “We all 
used to ogle girls from Auburn Hall out the 
window.” Jakes Joint burned down in the 
mid-Fifties. 
_ Many hangouts have come and gone 


over the years but each Auburn alumnus — 


has a few places that remind him of the 
more pleasant days spent on the Plains. 
And ironically students of the Seventies 
will be the parents of the future who 
scratch their heads and say, “You know 
son, there just weren't that many places to 


‘ go when I was in school.” 


Engineer Makes 


‘Straight A’s 


| By Fowler Dugger, Jr. 


AU News Bureau 


For only the second time in the past 20 


_ years Auburn's School of Engineering had 


a graduate finishing four years of study 


with an A in every course. 


Coupling that unbroken string of A’s 


with a record of leadership and participa- 
tion in out-of-classroom activities, Mark 


-Vanstrum of Birmingham was the choice 


of the Student Engineering Council for 
Outstanding Engineering Graduate for the 
fall quarter. He received his degree in elec- 
trical engineering Dec. 13 with Highest 
Honors. 

Mark entered Auburn in September 
1975, but the 17 quarters between entering 
and graduating include the standard five 
quarters of on-the-job learning that are 
alternated with quarters of study on cam- 
pus in Auburn’s Cooperative Education 
Program. He was a “co-op” with South 
Central Bell. In fact, Mark’s finishing his 
campus courses in just 12 quarters is in 
itself distinctive. Only about one in eight 
engineering students at Auburn complete 


TOP STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS—Student organizations cited for outstanding work during the past 
year were announced recently by the Auburn University Student Government Association. The organizations 


and their representatives (reading clockwise) are the Student Rehabilitation Association, Gwen Chandler; Eta . 


Kappa Nu freshman honor society, Guy Brinkworth; Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity, Ross Telson. Ron 
Cofield (right), chairman of the SGA Organizations committee, made the presentations. These were selected on 


their course work in that minimum time; 
more frequently one or two additional 
quarters are required. The rigorous re- 
quirements for an engineering degree of- 
ten lead students to lighten their course 
load so they can get better mastery of 
courses they do take. 

Revealing an analytical ability that 
should stand him in good stead in his 
chosen profession, Mark chose the “co-op” 
route for two reasons. First, the experience 
of working in industry seemed a good way 
to test his career choice and balance class- 
room instruction. Second, it also provided 
income to help meet college expenses. 

His decision to study engineering also 
reflects Mark’s analytical approach. Hav- 
ing a father who is an engineer with U.S. 
Steel and a sister who earned a degree in 
industrial engineering at Auburn gave him 
some idea of the profession. His parents 
are Mr. and Mrs. Erwin M. Vanstrum of 
1025 50th St., W. 

His record at Ensley High strongly sug- 
gested college success—such accomplish- 
ments as president of the student govern- 
ment, National Honor Society member- 
ship, and a National Merit Scholarship 
finalist. With the modesty and sense of 
humor that his professors say is character- 


istic, Mark says, “I was no child. prodigy, 


but I haven't had to spend hours studying 
in college.” 

Pressed on that point, he did say he 
attended class regularly and made sure he 
kept up in all his courses, studying system- 
atically and with concentration. “For any- 
one considering engineering, I'd say that is 
essential,’ he added. 

As might be expected, his academic 


work has earned an impressive list of 


honor society memberships, among them 
Eta Kappa Mu, for electrical engineers; 
Tau Beta Pi, for top students throughout the 


_ the basis of leadership and service from some 20 organizations on campus. 


School of Engineering; and, most recently, 
Phi Kappa Phi, national honor society for 
all fields of study. 

“Mark is much more than an intelligent 
young man,” says Scott Starks, one of his 
electrical engineering professors and advi- 
sor to the student chapter of IEEE, Insti- 
tute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers. 
“Vice chairman of IEEE, Mark did a fine 
job in securing speakers and arranging 
programs. He's a hard worker, takes part 
in class, and has a quick sense of humor,” 
Starks added. : 

An avid basketball fan, Mark plays rac- 
quetball and tennis and includes music 
among his interests. His engineering in- 
terests are in communications systems 
involving digital signal processing techni- 
ques—voice and data transmission and 
satellite data transmission. His technical 
interests and ability have earned him work 
on a campus research project headed by Dr. 
David Irwin, head of the Electrical Engi- 
neering Department. That project involves 
improved gathering of data in the many 
tests of equipment at the USDA Tillage 
Machinery Lab on the Auburn campus. 
Mark has worked for the past few months 


‘programming the mini-computers used to 


gather test data. 

Mark's plans after graduation? His envi- 
able “problem” in deciding between job 
offers or more study in graduate school 
underscores a growing concern of engi- 
neering educators. The demand for engi- 
neering graduates to help apply technology 
to some of the nation’s complex problems 
and to increase national productivity is 
resulting in attractive salary offers. Mark, 
for example, has four or five offers ranging 
from just under to something more than 
$20,000, which, because of his outstanding 
record, is several thousand above the aver- 
age starting salary offer. That average, 


much improved over that of the early 
1970's, has graduating engineers weighing 
such offers against further investment in 
more study as a graduate student. As a 
result, enrollment is dropping in engineer- 
ing graduate schools while increasing in 
many undergraduate engineering pro- 
grams. For deans of engineering schools 
that means a smaller supply of engineers 
coming out of graduate schools with the 
advanced degrees to qualify them for col- 
lege teaching positions. That leaves un- 
solved their problem of educating more 
engineers with fewer teachers. 


Conference On 
New Directions 
For Women 


All Auburn alumnae are invited to attend 
a one-day conference on alternatives for 
women in the 1980's. Sponsored by the 
Auburn Alumni Association and the Au- 
burn University Office of Continuing Edu- 
cation, the conference will explore the 
myriad alternatives opening to women as 
traditional barriers give way to new oppor- 
tunities. 

The purposes of the conference, to be 
held February 23, are to acquaint alumnae 
with services provided by the university, to 
give them a chance to hear success stories 
from. other women who have made their 
dreams come true, to start them on a path 
to a more satisfying way of life whether 
that satisfaction is in volunteer work, 
going back to school, becoming a career 
woman, or just making time for oneself in 
the midst of a busy life as wife and mother. 

During the day, an Options Fair will give 
participants a chance to talk to career coun- 
selors, academic advisors, and admissions 
personnel at Auburn. Ina general address, 
Sally Jones Hill '63, the only woman 
member of the Alumni Board of Directors, 
will talk about how she handles her own 
life as a successful businesswoman, wife, 
and mother of two. Seven different work- 
shops (each alumna can schedule three) 
will give information on a series of topics 
of interest to women who are thinking 
about making some changes in their lives. 
A panel of women who have found fulfill- 
ment in various ways such as volunteer 
work, politics, etc., will conclude the day's 
activities. 

The workshops will include: 1) So You're 
Thinking About Going Back to School 
(admissions, GRE-CLEP tests and others, 
services available to prospective students 
and alumnae, financial aid); 2) Assertive- 
ness is Not A Dirty Word (you do have the 
right to say no); 3) What About the Fam- 
ily? How Do They Fit In? (problems, 
issues for the returning student or worker, 
family attitudes, childcare, housework, em- 
ployer attitudes, financial concerns); 4) 
How to Decide (career counseling, interest 
testing); 5) Nontraditional Career: and 
Degree Options; 6) Other Paths to Fulfill- 
ment (credit/ noncredit courses, volunteer- 
ism, politics, creating your own job, start- 
ing your own business); 7) The Job Hunt 
(interviewing skills, resume writing, find- 
ing jobs, prospective employment trends). 

Fee for the conference is $10 if sent 
before Friday Feb. 22. It will be $12 at the 
registration the morning of the confer- 
ence. The fee covers the workshop sup- 


plies, the buffet luncheon, and coffee breaks. 

To register for the conference, which 
begins at 8:30 and concludes at 4:30 Febru- 
ary 23, clip and mail the form below along 
with your check, made payable to Auburn 
University, to Office of Continuing Educa- 
tion, 208 Samford Hall, Auburn Univer- 
sity, Auburn, AL 36830. 


Name 


Street Address 


City and State 
Home Telephone Business Telephone 


Employer 


Position 


Fee $10 ($12 at the door) Total enclosed 


Tall Sense 
Of Humor 


By Paul Cox 
(Reprinted from The Opelika-Auburn News) 


Jeanne Swanner Robertson ’67 is a tall 
gal with a tall sense of humor. More impor- 
tantly, that sense of humor is usually 
directed toward herself. For instance, this 
6-foot-2 graduate of Auburn University 
points out the following facts: 

She is the tallest girl to have ever com- 
peted in the Miss America Pageant. 

She is the tallest contestant to ever lose 
in the Miss America Pageant. 

She won “Miss Congeniality,” voted on 
by the contestants, and explains this is an 
honor usually bestowed on the girl consi- 
dered least likely to win the Miss America 
title. 

In the Miss America Pageant, Jeanne 
played the ukulele and sang original songs 
in the talent competition. She points out 
that she finished 49th out of 50 girls but 
that she was much better than one girl who 
played the comb. 

Jeanne was one of the featured speakers 
for the Alabama Press Association Better 
Newspaper Convention in Gulf Shores in 
July and left them rolling in the aisles. 

She played the ukulele (not very well) 
and sang (even worse), but everybody 
enjoyed her performance. The funniest 
part of the program, at the Gulf State 
Lodge, came when she conducted a beauty 
pageant to crown the “APA Convention 
Queen.” Contestants were newspaper peo- 
ple from around the state and the winner 
was, as you might expect, an Auburn man. 

Rumor is that Jack Simms '49, head of 
the Journalism Department at Auburn 
University, won it for his legs, but the truth 
is that Jack gave the best answers to 
Jeanne’s questions. 

Here is one of the questions Jeanne 
asked Jack. 

“Let's suppose you're lying in bed and 
wake up to find this beautiful girl standing 
over you. She has a gun and is completely 
nude. ‘I’m not going to hurt you I just want 
your money, she says. Then for some 
strange reason—and I sure don’t know 
why—she looks at you and says: ‘Come to 
think of it, you're kinda cute. If you make 
love to me I won't take your money.’ Your 
wife is sleeping in the bed next to you. 
What would you do?” 

Jack pondered the question for a mo- 
ment and then answered without flinch- 


VISITING—In early January, Jeanne Swanner Robertson '67 returning to Auburn to speak to the local 
Touchdown Club. She was also in the area a week later when she came to Montgomery to be master of 
ceremonies for the Alabama Junior. Miss Pageant. Regarded as the top woman after-dinner speaker in the 


business, Jeanne has family as well as academic ties with Auburn. 


ing: “It would depend on how much money 
I had in the house.” 

As you can see, the answer was a classic 
and not even Shelton Prince, publisher of 
The Jasper Mountain Eagle and first run- 
ner-up in the beauty pageant, could argue 
with the fact that Jack won. Besides, as 
Jeanne pointed out, Shelton was an Ala- 
bama man. 

Immediately after her hilarious perfor- 
mace in Gulf Shores, Jeanne boarded a 
plane for Scottsdale, Ariz., where she be- 
came the first female to keynote an annual 
convention of the prestigious National 
Speakers Association. 

Jeanne, one of the funniest speakers on 
tour today, readily admits that Auburn and 
Lee County are like home to her. Her dad 
was in service and the family moved 
around a lot, but she lived in Auburn at an 
early age and then came back to attend 
Auburn University. 

“I try to keep it a secret, but I was born in 
Massachusetts,” Jeanne said. “I lived in 
Auburn when I was young because my 
father taught at the university.” 

Mac Lipscomb 49 of Auburn is one of 
her uncles and was in Gulf Shores to see 
her perform professionally for the first 
time. 

Jeanne actually grew up in Graham, 
N.C., and likes to talk about the problems 
she encountered as a 13-year-old girl who 
stood 6-2 and weighed 160 pounds, her 
exact measurements today. 

“People were always asking me stupid 
questions like, ‘How’s the weather up 


—Photo by Pat Keller 


there?’ and ‘Is the rest of your family nor- 
mal?’ I learned to laugh at myself, along 
with everybody else,” Jeanne quipped. 

Jeanne is continually smiling, pointing 
out that “once you've been in a beauty 
pageant you never forget how to smile.” 

Jeanne has commanded national atten- 
tion with her shows, and they are really 
that instead of speeches. The Wall Street 
Journal had this to say: “Tired of snoozing 
through convention speeches? Maybe your 
convention would rather hear Jeanne Rob- 
ertson, a former Miss America contender, 
joke about the perils of being 6-foot-2.” 

This was written in The Greensboro 
(N.C.) Daily News: “When Jeanne Swan- 
ner Robertson smiles, the whole world 
smiles with her. And when she laughs, she 
bowls ‘em over.” 

Whether speaking to sales groups on 
“Keeping Your Sense of Humor in Busi- 
ness’ or to ladies’ groups on “How to 
Enjoy Your Husband’s Convention—and 
Survive,” Jeanne obviously has earned the 
reputation of keeping her audience in 
stitches with stories for each occasion. 

It is a natural instinct perhaps, but 
Jeanne has always been interested in bas- 
ketball and played the game rather well. 
She says she wanted to shoot hook shots in 
the Miss America talent show, but they 
told her that wasn’t a talent. She says her 
father used to brag about his daughter, “the 
hooker.” | 

“They didn’t have an organized basket- 
ball program for women when I was at 
Auburn,” Jeanne pointed out, “but I played 


every chance I got. We used to get together 
a team and play Troy State.” 

After she was graduated from Auburn, 
Jeanne taught physical education and coach- 
ed basketball nine years—including a stint 
at Judson College. During those years, she 


simply viewed her public speaking as an 


exciting pastime. 

In 1976, the “pastime” evolved into a 
full-time speaking career which now has 
her criss-crossing the nation speaking at 
State, regional and national conventions. 
She is married to Jerry R. Robertson, who 
is 6-foot-6 and a former Duke University 
basketball player. Their 13-year-old son, 
Beaver, is going to be tall, but pediatricians 
say there is no way of telling how tall. 

Jeanne’s father, Jim Swanner '39, was 
6-foot-2 and captain of the Auburn Uni- 
versity track team. 

Jeanne’s hobbies are bridge, tennis and 
basketball. She says she speaks two lan- 
guages fluently—English and Southern— 
but that she has trouble with English. 

Jeanne Swanner Robertson certainly is 
one of the funniest ladies you'll ever meet, 
but her philosophy is a sound one. People 
should learn to laugh at themselves. Try it. 
It might change your whole outlook on life. 
It did for this tall gal with a tall sense of 
humor. 


Falkenberry 
Distinguished 
Lecturer 


“Chemical engineering seems almost 
like a solution that has been waiting for the 
energy, crisis to happen,” according to 
Harold L. Falkenberry ’48. The chief of 
power research for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was on campus in December as 
the Distinguished Chemical Engineering 
Alumni Lecturer. ; 

“But no matter how good we are at 
developing the economically feasible tech- 
nology, we are a long way off from seeing 
our technology implemented,” he said. 

“Since it takes approximately 12 years 
from the time an electric utility places its 
order for the nuclear steam supply system 
of a large nuclear power plant until that 
plant can be placed into commercial opera- 
tion, it is not likely that any nuclear power 
plant not already licensed for construction 
will be in operation by 1990. Large coal- 
fired power plant projects may require 
seven years lead time. The decisions have 
— of necessity — already been made for 
most of the nation’s electricity supply cap- 
ability through the 1980-90s, and new pro- 
jects are underway,” Mr. Falkenberry said. 

“Our most urgent problem is petroleum. 
We're importing about eight million bar- 
rels a day and using about twice that much. 
Research and development on synfuels 
from coal is underway and a couple of dem- 
onstration plants are being designed. Some 
commercial companies are beginning to 
take serious steps toward utilizing our oil 
shale deposits. However, our population is 
still increasing and we cannot know how 
effective one or the sum of all these steps 
will be.” x 

In relation to supply, Falkenberry said 
the U.S. will be able to maintain future 
domestic gas and oil production, but not to 
expand it significantly. He predicted that 
the use of biomass, solar, and geothermal 
energy will grow, but will have difficulty 


| 


meeting much of the petroleum shortfall 
before the year 2000. He said new sources 

_ such as fusion are possible, but cannot be 

significant until well after the year 2000. 

“Only a crash synthetic fuels program 
will enable coal to replace petroleum in the 
liquid fuels market to a limited extent by 
1990.” he said. 

“There is a lot of uncertainty related 
with our energy future. How much energy 
will be available on the international mark- 
et? How reliable will it be? For what prices? 
And how long? What positions will mem- 
bers of the world community adopt regard- 
ing international cooperation? 

“On the domestic scene, we need a more 
_ reliable and quantitative relationship be- 
_ tween quantity and price, or cost of recov- 
ery and refining. What position will our 
government finally take? How will it imple- 
ment both conservation and energy supply 
— taxes and financial incentives and disin- 
centives, regulations, government funded 
research and development?” 

Mr. Falkenberry stressed the role of 
chemical engineering in the development 
of the refinery and clean-up technologies 
already developed particularly in the devel- 
opment of nuclear power. 

Chemical engineers have contributed to 
the uranium milling and conversion tech- 
nology and undertook the development of 
the tremendously complex technology of 
nuclear fuel reprocessing. 

“The development of nuclear fuel repro- 
cessing technology was a tremendous chem- 
ical engineering achievement,’ Mr. Falken- 
berry said. “Separation factors of 99.9999 % 
and greater were required to adequately 
decontaminate the uranium and plutonium 
from intensely radioactive fission products.” 

‘Chemical engineers have been working 
on modifications of the combustion pro- 
cess to minimize the formation of oxides of 
nitrogen, he said. “Some of the processes 
under consideration may even permit the 
recovery of valuable energy-rich fixed nit- 
rogen in useful form. 

“Fluidized bed combustion is based on 
fluidized solids technology developed by 
chemical engineers. It permits the use of 
very low grade and low cost fuel while still 


the production of fuel alcohol, says Dr. 
Chambers. Wood chips and sawdust from 
the lumber mills could be, likewise, he adds. 

An attractive prospect, he continues, is 
that nothing would be wasted. Diseased 
trees, scrawny trees, and even dead trees are 
suitable biomass. 

Then there’s agriculture. Sorghum stalks, 
corn stalks, and sugar cane stalks are by- 
products of little value today that could, in 
the future, be used to produce gasohol if the 
researchers succeedas they expect. Also, Dr. 
Chambers foresees crops planted specifi- 
cally for gasohol. | 

The gasohol being marketed in the 
midwest today is a blend of 90 percent 
gasoline and 10 percent grain alcohol. It is at 
least as efficient as pure gasoline, perhaps 
slightly more so, and it sells for pennies 
more than premium unleaded gasoline, he 
says. 

“So, we're not talking about a fuel with 
lesser properties but one at least equal, 
maybe better,” he says. 

Should their project be an unqualified 
success, Lee and Chambers don’t pretend it 
will be a panacea for the energy shortage, 
noteventhe motorists’ part of it. In fact, Dr. 
Chambers believes the country still is not 
doing enough about energy. 

“We're doing enough now if we're not in 
a hurry,” he says, “but I think we have to 
hurry. Not only has the U.S. supply begun to 
falter, but the world’s supply as well. Saudi 
Arabia cannot supply the world for another 
100 years; there simply is not enough oil. 

“We need to be looking for fuels for use 
five to 20 years from now. These fuels will 
have to come from a variety of sources, and 


_we have to be ingenious in developing ways 


to economically bring these fuels to the 
consumer, whether they be alcohol, coal, 
shale oil or others.” 

Dr. Chambers thinks federal and state 
governments should play a much larger role 
in developing practical research into syn- 
thetic fuels. The day when synthetic fuels 
replace imported petroleum in America 


‘could be soon or late in coming, depending 


on how well private industry and govern- 
ment work together. | 
“Technological development of the fuels 


is going to take longer than people first 
thought, and it will mean a substantial 
investment,’ Dr. Chambers says. However, 


meeting environmental requirements. 
There will be a great deal of chemical engi- 
neering activity both in the continuous 


COLLEGE GRADUATION, 1979—Everett Cox of Huntsville, who graduated from Auburn University Dec. 
13, chose to sculpt a soldier with his own face as the model for his terminal project in visual design. The life-size 
sculpture, his first, weighs 350 pounds, has five miles of welding wire and was welded from thousands of pressed 


development and in the commercial appli- 
cation of this technology.” 

. Mr. Falkenberry challenged chemical 
engineers through the multi-billion dollar 
synthetic fuel program to provide the 
technology — and the will — for a “respon- 
sible approach to our energy future.” 


Kudzu May Help 
Energy Problem 


By Jimmy Johnson 
AU News Bureau 


If kudzu were oil, Alabama's energy prob- 
lems would be over. 

However kudzu isn’t exactly oil, and the 
state's energy problems aren't exactly over. 
But Auburn University chemical engineers 
are developing a method of converting 
common vegetation into ethyl alcohol, a 
fuel supplement. 

Corn stalks, sorghum, sawdust, and tree 
trimmings are only a few examples of agri- 
cultural and forest by-products now consi- 
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stampings from material used for a nuclear power plant. 


dered virtually useless but which someday 
may be used to decrease American motor- 
ists’ reliance on imported petroleum, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert Chambers. Dr. Cham- 
bers, head of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering, and Dr. Y.Y. Lee are chief 
researchers on the project, which is funded 
by the federal Department of Energy. 

In fact, Drs. Chambers and Lee envision 
the ability to derive useful amounts of fuel 
alcohol from any cellulosic matter, which 
they call “biomass.” Indeed, that includes 
the pervasive native of Japan, kudzu. 

The alcohol would be mixed with gaso- 
line to produce the mixture popularly 
dubbed “‘gasohol,” says Dr. Chambers. Of 
course, gasohol is nothing new: it was sold 
to A-Model motorists in this country and 


was used to wage World War II by oil-poor 


Germany. Today, Brazil and South Africa 
rely on alcohol to supplement petroleum 


supplies, and gasohol has been re-intro-. 


duced in the American midwest. 
The alcohol used in gasohol today is pro- 


duced from grain, an expensive process 
made economically attractive only by the 
recent oil price increases, says Dr. Cham- 
bers. 

“Besides being very expensive, grain’s 
availability fluctuates—sometimes it is a- 
bundant; sometimes it is in short supply. 
Also, it’s a food substance. Therefore, it’s 
not a good thing to rely on as a fuel for the 
future,” says Dr. Chambers. This is espe- 
cially true in the southeastern U.S., where 
grain isn’t a significant crop, he notes. 

“At Auburn, we are developing a new 
technology to convert basically cellulosic 
materials to their constituent sugars by a 
novel acid hydrolysis process,” Dr. Cham- 
bers explains. “And we are working on a 
way to ferment these sugars to produce 
alcohol.” 

The technology being explored at Au- 
burn would especially benefit Alabama, 
with its large forestry industry. Limbs and 
branches cut from tree trunks during har- 
vesting could be excellent raw material for 


he does believe synthetic fuels will find their 
way to the market place, “as soon as the 
economics can compete with oil or as soon 
as the country decides it doesn’t want to 
depend on expensive, imported oil.” 
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Was 29 Coed the 
First Miss Auburn? 


By Betsy Butgereit ’79 


The lady who thinks she was the first 
Miss Auburn has had a long journey to and 
from that title, beginning with a trans- 
Atlantic crossing in a ‘““washbasket”’ as a 
baby. Elected Miss Personality Plus in 
1929, which she believes was the fore- 
runner of the modern Miss Auburn, Mrs. 
Martha Haupt Sanderson ’29 began her 
journey to that title when her family fled 
Germany in 1906 for political reasons. 

The Haupts left Germany “one step 
ahead of the sheriff,” she said because her 
father advocated a limited monarchy while 
those in power did not. 

Her family’s trip set the stage for her 
life—constant motion. She was tucked 
away in a white bassinet—later used as a 
wash basket. Mrs. Sanderson, now 73, said, 


“The captain and I were the only ones who 


didn’t get seasick.” 

Her father got a job ina New Jersey mill, 
but the family soon moved to Elberta, Ala., 
where her father decided to become a 
farmer even though he knew nothing 
about it. “The first thing he did was to go 
around to successful farmers. Then he 
would just do what they did,” Mrs. Sander- 
son said. 

Her father got on the mailing list for 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute (API, now 
Auburn University), and Mrs. Sanderson 
said “I was raised on Auburn bulletins,” a 
fitting diet for a future “Miss Auburn.” 

The trek to her title was actually begun 
when Mrs. Sanderson joined one of the 
early 4-H clubs, then called Tomato Clubs. 
She began literally baking her way straight 
through the first Auburn handbook, begin- 
ning at page one. 

“My brothers fussed because everytime I 
baked a cake they liked, they never saw it 


again, she said. “I was on to the next one 
and the next one and the next one.” 

Her first trip to Auburn came as a prize 
in a club contest. The town was hardly a 
thriving metropolis. “There were only two 
stores and three buildings, but to a country 
girl that was magnificent.” 

The little girl with the “German and 
New Jersey brogue’ apparently impressed 
somebody at Auburn. “I never did know 
who it was. I guess it was whoever was in 
charge, but somebody investigated my 
[school] records and suggested the home 
demonstration supervisor contact my par- 
ents to be sure that I finished high school 
and got a college education,” Mrs. Sander- 
son remembers. 

She went through API in three years on 
scholarships. Her home extension service 


agent encouraged her to major in home 


economics and even suggested courses. 
While at Auburn she excelled in every- 
thing in which she participated—scholas- 
tics, the school’s drama group, sorority life 
(Phi Alpha Chi, no longer in existence) 
and athletics. 

A member of Auburn's women’s basket- 
ball team, she remembers, ‘““We were the 
first team that wore shorts and had jerseys. 
We looked sharp.” 


In her senior year the Auburn Plains- 


man announced the first Miss Personality 
Plus contest. The rules were: “The winner 
must be personally attractive in appear- 
ance, though not necessarily beautiful; viva- 
cious but not flippant; temperamental but 
not tempestuous; popular but well poised.” 

Instead of a year’s duty as the official 
school hostess, the winner receive the lead 
role in the school’s play, “Hearts and Flow- 
ers, to be directed by Charles P. Weaver 
and Leo G. Gosser. 

Mrs. Sanderson can’t remember any 
qualifications. “It was just sort of a popu- 
larity contest,” she said. “There wasn’t as 
many girls, so there wasn’t as much rival- 


ty.” 


Although today’s Miss Auburn contests 
are expensive, she said the contest didn’t 


REMEMBERING—Mrs. Martha Haupt Sanderson '29 looks at scrapbooks covering her years at Auburn and 
her election as the First Miss Personality Plus, the forerunner, she believes, to the current Miss Auburn. 


Photo by Betsy Butgereit 


cost her anything. “This was during the 


Depression,’ she said. “You didn’t have 
two dimes to rub against each other.” 

She credits her win to the organization 
of her campaign manager, C. M. Rush of 
Mobile. ‘The boys just went around collect- 
ing votes,’ she said. “I didn’t have to do 
anything—no speeches, nothing,” 

‘Her clearest memory of the victory is an 
unusual one. “I remember one of the 
runners-up should have won it—Grace 
Pinnell,” she says. “She was ever so much 
prettier than I was.” 

Other runners-ups were Jackie Hutchin- 
son and Julia Price. Newspaper clippings 
that Mrs. Sanderson has saved for 50 years 
say a student named AI Smith received four 
votes, and Ludwig Smith, editor of The 
Plainsman, and Professor Walker Kinkaid 
of the Physics Department each received 
eight votes. 

One newspaper called Mrs. Sanderson a 
threat to Clara Bow, a hot actress during 
the time. Another one said, “She has 
proved untrue the supposition that beauty 
and brains are an impossible combination.” 

She laughs about Bessie the Cow win- 
ning this year’s contest. “Since this beauti- 
ful Holstein won Miss Auburn, I guess you 
could say it was a small beginning and a 
very large ending,” Mrs. Sanderson says. 

Victory or not, Mrs. Sanderson still had 
to find a job when she graduated, but once 
again the home demonstration service 
came through. 

“They called me in and said don’t make 
applications for a job, you have yours,” she 


_ recalls. After graduation, she worked as a 


home demonstration agent, for Farmer's 
Home Administration, and then as the 
supervisor of a federal meat canning plant. 

“We canned 1% million pounds of meat 
the government bought during the cattle 
drought,’ she said, “and we hada record for 
low spoilage. We should have for running 
all the steam over everything that we did. 
That was the Auburn method of canning.” 

After marrying Robert Sanderson in 
1933, she worked with him in his Monroe- 
ville credit bureau. They have one son, 
Robin Sanderson ’69. 

In 1960, teaching beckoned. The war 
babies were making their way through 
school systems, and Mrs. Sanderson recalls, 
“At the time, believe it or not, there was a 
shortage of teachers.” 

All women graduating from API auto- 
matically earned a teaching certificate, but 
she decided to return to the University of 
Alabama in 1963 to get her master’s in 
science. She chose ‘the other school” be- 
cause someone suggested she get her mas- 
ter’s from a different school. 

Although she was leery of returning to 
school, Mrs. Sanderson got back in the 
swing quickly, “I’m too old to do this,’ and 
‘I’m too old to do that,’ I take a dim view 
of,” she said. 

After teaching for several years in Mon- 
roe County she and her husband are retired, 
although she said she would continue to 
teach if her health permitted. 

Mrs. Sanderson is still indignant about 
the doctor who, when she retired, listed her 
ailments as ‘phlebitis, high blood pressure, 
and age.” 

However, she admitted she and her hus- 
band are enjoying their retirement. While 
he spends spare time hunting and fishing, 
she still enjoys cooking, reading, and han- 
dicrafts and belongs to the Monroeville 
Study Club, a group dedicated to expansion 
of the mind through discussion of current 
events and reading. 


IN THE 20’s—Pictured the year of her graduation 
from high school, Mrs. Sanderson was to be called a 
threat to Clara Bow following her winning the 
Auburn contest. 


Both the Sandersons complain that even 
with retirement, there is always something 
that needs to be done at home—something 
always needs repairing or replacing. “If you 
think being retired is just sitting around, 
just forget it,’ Mrs. Sanderson said. “There 
are always things that need to be done.” 


Coed Spends Year 
Singing, Dancing in 
‘Up With People’ 


By Caroline Nutter ; 
AU News Bureau 


The familiar Shakespearean expression 
“All the world’s a stage” took on a new 
meaning last year for 20-year-old Lexie 
Palmer, an Auburn junior. One of 500 
young people selected from over 4,000 
applicants, Lexie sang and danced her way 
across the United States and throughout 
South America as a cast member with a 
116-voice “Up With People” performing 
group. The tall, vivacious coed completed 
last summer a whirlwind of singing engage- 
ments that sent her from Tucson to Cara- 
cas, beginning in July, 1978. 

* “Up With People’ taught me a lot about 


_ performing and appealing to an audience 
but I’m still assessing the additional in- 
sights I gained into people, myself, and 
even politics,” she said. 

Created as a non-profit corporation bas- 
ed out of the University of Arizona, “Up 
With People” aims to spread goodwill 
across the globe through entertainment. 
Four casts perform simultaneously in var- 
ied locales and feature about 25 separate 
nationalities of high school graduates in its 
individual casts. — | 

According to Lexie, an honor student at 
Auburn, it costs approximately $13,000 
per year to sponsor one “Up With People” 


performer, but the cost to each is $4,500. 


For an additional fee, transfer credit in 
music or drama can also be obtained. 
“ ‘Up With People’ absorbs two-thirds 


of the individual investment and encour-: 


ages cast members to solicit sponsors to 
help pay for the remaining portion,’ Lexie 
explains. “My learning experience started 
when I began my search for sponsors—I 


learned quickly how to sell myself as well as 


the group.” 

Lexie remembers that one boy in her 
cast chopped fish all summer in Norway to 
_ pay for his tuition; however, she managed 
to gain the support of several Birmingham 
businesses. : 


Punctuating her sentences with strong 


demonstrative gestures and spicing her dia- 
logue with an occasional Spanish lilt, it is 


evident that the Shades Valley High School ~ 


graduate is the self-confident prototype of 
the high-energy “Up With People” per- 
sonality. According to Lexie vibrance and 
assertiveness are the key attributes inter- 
viewers look for in a potential cast mem- 
ber. 

“Surprisingly enough, vocal and dance 
ability are way down on the totem pole of 
prerequisites,’ she said. “Instead, they look 
for leadership qualities, high school activi- 
ties, and an ambitious character. A taste for 
adventure is another quality they could add 
to the list,” she adds with a smile. “Every 
day in ‘Up With People’ is a challenging 
adventure full of surprises.” 

Lexie, who was a member of the drill 
team in high school and studied dance for 
13 years, began her adventure during a 
strenuous month-long pre-tour rehearsal, 
- humorously referred to by cast members as 
“The Up With People Boot Camp.” 

“In order to get the show together, we 
had to rehearse from eight in the morning 
to eight at night,” she explains. Mornings 
and evenings were devoted to vocal work- 
outs, while dance routines and exercise 
classes filled time in the middle of the day. 
Reflecting on highlights of her tour across 
two continents, Lexie rolls her hazel eyes 
and reaches out into the air seemingly in an 
effort to catch an appropriate way to begin 
her story. 


“Our first show in Los Angeles was, nat- 
urally, a high point since it was at the 
beginning of our tour. We sang for the 
Arco Gas Company-Jesse Owens Benefit 
_ Olympics for inner-city children. Jesse 
Owens is a former Olympian from Alaba- 
ma...It made me feel a little closer to hear 

~~ another Southern accent.” 


A trip to the Blackfoot Indian Reserva- 
tion in Billings, Montana, is another event 
on which Lexie fondly reflects. “At the 
time we were in Billings, there was a lot of 


political discussion about the great amounts 


of coal recently discovered there. We were 
able to actually come in contact with a cur- 
rent national event because we learned that 


14. 


PERFORMER—Lexie Palmer wears the badges, 
pins, etc., collected during her tour with “Up With 
People.” Her attention is focused on international 
business as a result of her travels throughout the 
western United States and South America. 


the Indians owned the mineral rights to 
the land and their once-meager commune 
was soon to become a very rich and coveted 
area, she explains. 

Other shows standing out in Lexie’s 
mind are a performance at the Boise State 
Penitentiary after an outbreak of rioting, a 
concert in British Columbia in three-de- 
gree-below-zero weather, and a show at 
the Congressional buildings in Caracas 
where she met the ingoing and outgoing 
presidents of Venezuela. 


“It’s the people I met that made the. 


various shows memorable,” Lexie points 
out. “For example, during the last lap of 
our tour, we sang at a nursing home in 
Havre, Montana. When I went out into the 
audience, I met a 92-year-old woman who 
had crossed the plains ina wagon train asa 
little girl, homesteaded with her father, 
and even spoke the Blackfoot Indian dia- 
lect. 

“Another special friend I made was the 
head of the Panamanian Department of 
Agriculture. He had sung with “Up With 
People” in the early years of the program 
and accredited his success to the determi- 
nation and ambition he developed while on 
tour. After I returned last June, he remem- 
bered my birthday and called to see how I 
was doing.” 

A costume designer who was discovered 
in a second-hand shop by circus magnate 
P.T. Barnum, the Venezuelan ambassador 
to Germany, and the lieutenant governor 


of British Columbia are still other person- 


alities who remain in Lexie’s memories. 
Most insightful, however, are her impres- 
sions of the American influence abroad and 
the differences in attitude within the Uni- 
ted States. y 

“Our media is so far-reaching it’s unbe- 
lievable. Every foreign family I stayed with 
wanted to take me to a disco because they 


had seen the movie ‘Saturday Night Fever’ 
and thought that was all we did over here,’ 
Lexie said, laughing. 

Although she saw more of the world 
than many people are exposed to in a life- 
time through her travels with “Up With 
People,” Lexie feels a deep attachment and 
pride for her own country. 

“After traveling all over, I couldn't wait 
to kiss the green grass of home, drink a 
Tab, chew sugarless bubblegum, and kiss 
every American citizen I saw,” Lexis ad- 
mits. “It may sound corny, but one can 
never fully appreciate all that we have in 
the United States until he is forced to leave 
it for awhile. 


“The whole idea behind ‘Up With Peo- 
ple’ is to share the good things about our 
country with the people of neighboring 
lands. One of our songs, when translated 
says, ‘I see a day, a day of harmony coming 
among all people large and small—.’ That 
passage closely reflects all that we try to 
accomplish in ‘Up With People’.” 


If this perky Auburn coed continues her 
life as planned, she may be a part of making 
those lyrics become a reality, even though 
her tour with the group is completed. Lexie 
plans to pursue a career in international 
business, an aspiration that was inspired by 
her “Up With People” exposure. 


Favorite Professors 


Dr. Petrie Had 
55 Year Auburn 
Career 


By Brenda Mattson ’76 


In 1887 George Petrie, a twenty-one 
year old University of Virginia graduate, 
accepted a position as adjunct professor of 
Modern Languages and History at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Ala- 
bama and began a fifty-five year career 
which ended with his retirement in 1942. 
Petrie was born in Montgomery, Alabama 
in 1866. His father, George Laurens Petrie, 
a Presbyterian minister and former Confed- 
erate Army chaplain, was teaching in a 
classical school in Montgomery. His 
father’s pupils were given a holiday in 
honor of the infant's birth and celebrated 
the occasion “with great enthusiasm.” In 
later years Dr. Petrie, with characteristic 
humor, wrote that he did not doubt many 
of his own students would celebrate his 
“departure with equal enthusiasm.” 

The Petries moved to Charlottesville, 
Virginia, in 1878, where George Laurens 
Petrie became pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church. The move was a fortunate one for 
young George, because it enabled him to 
attend the University of Virginia, the lead- 
ing southern university of the time. He had 
the good fortune of studying under some of 
the “outstanding scholars of that genera- 
tion.” Curiously, he did not study history 
while at the university. 

Armed with an M.A. from Virginia, and 
by his own admission “duly impressed with 
the importance of that achievement,” Pet- 
rie eagerly accepted the offer of his old 
friend and professor, Colonel Venable, to 
recommend him for the position of adjunct 
professor at the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Alabama. Colonel Venable 
said the college was “rich,” and the salary 
of $750 a year seemd an enormous sum to a 
“young man who had nothing.’”” A week 
after he accepted the job George Petrie 
learned that the college had burned to the 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Brenda Mattson ex- 
cerpted the accompanying article from her 
thesis on Dr. Petrie. It was earlier pub- 
lished in the History Department alumni 
newsletter. 


ground, but “he had a job, even though he 
had no place to put it.” 

Petrie was greeted by a ‘scene of desola- 
tion” upon his arrival at Auburn in Sep- 
tember, 1887. Although a contract had 
been awarded for the construction of a new 
building, the work had not yet begun, and 
the burned out shell of Old Main building 
was still standing as the fire had left it. In 
the meantime, Langdon Hall was pressed 
into service, after being partitioned into 
four lecture rooms and an assembly hall. Its 
basement was converted into a mechanical 
laboratory, ‘and the lathes, the saws and 
the planer roared all day in a discordant 
symphony beneath the professor's lecture 
rooms, a continual warning of the hereaf- 
ter.” Petrie taught his classes in a nearby 
two-roomed frame building “with neither 
ceiling nor plastered walls,’ which he 
shared with a janitor. 

During the first year at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College Petrie taught 
French, Latin, History, and English, and 
conducted thirty-seven recitations a week. 
He was not certain how he happened to 
teach Greek, Latin, and English, except for 
the fact that his predecessor had taught 
them. At the end of his second year of 
teaching, George Petrie resigned his posi- 
tion at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and returned to his father’s home 
in Charlottesville, Virginia. He hoped to 
qualify for the Virginia scholarship at The 
Johns Hopkins University, so that he could 
do graduate work in Modern Languages 
and earn the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. | 

Petrie went to Johns Hopkins intending 
to study French, but “found to his surprise 
that he had a taste for history, a subject...he 
had always detested.” He attributed his 
change in feeling about history to the 
influence of Herbert Baxter Adams. Adams’ 
courses made Petrie see history as “human 
life writ large, a thing to be enjoyed, a field 
full of an infinite variety of researchables 
...without anything to be stupidly memor- 
ized.” 

In addition to his other courses, Petrie 
attended lectures in public administration 
given by one of Adams’ former students, 
Woodrow Wilson. Dr. Petrie retained vivid 
memories of the future president even 
after the lapse of nearly half a century, and . 
described him as a “dynamic teacher.” 
Petrie and Wilson's brother-in-law roomed 
in the same house in Baltimore, and Wil- 
son visited there often when he was in 
town. 


Officials at Johns Hopkins University 
waived the usual residency requirement 
and awarded George Petrie the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree with a specialization in 
history in less than two years. He returned 
to Auburn in 1891 as professor of history 
and Latin at the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. With the limited resources 
available to him, Petrie established ‘“‘one of 
the most flourishing Adams colonies in the 
South.” Petrie’s philosophy of education 


and laboratory method of instruction were © 


a new departure for Auburn, and were 
novel concepts in American education at 
the time. 

Upon his return to Auburn, Petrie intro- 
duced his students in the junior and senior 
class to special “laboratory work” in Amer- 
ican history. With an emphasis on “the 
importance of securing proper material for 
investigation,” Petrie urged his students to 
collect and to use “new documents, papers 
and letters illustrative of Southern and 
especially Alabama history.” In the early 
1900’s, Dr. Petrie edited four volumes of 
Historical Papers, entitled Studies in South- 
ern and Alabama History from papers 
written by the students in his historical 
laboratory class. Petrie himself contributed 
two articles to the Transactions of the Ala- 
bama Historical Society, as did a number of 
his outstanding students. 

In addition to the scientific method of 
teaching history, Petrie brought back with 
him from Johns Hopkins the novel con- 
cept of extension education. Herbert 
Adams had been a pioneer in promoting 
extension education, and Dr. Petrie fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. In the early 1890's 
Petrie traveled to Montgomery to a series 
of lectures on “Homer, Plato and Aristo- 
phanes.” For his efforts George Petrie is 
credited with teaching the first extension 
course ever given in Alabama. 


Petrie was in great demand as a public 
speaker, and did much to further the cause 
of education in his speeches. He professed 
a “New South” point of view in his ideas 
about the purpose and aims of education. 
Part of the reason for Dr. Petrie’s success 
as a speaker was his ability to illustrate the 
point he wished to make in a witty, easily 
remembered manner. In a speech given to 
the Alabama Education Association in 1911, 
Dr. Petrie spoke on the subject of the 
necessary qualifications of a teacher of his- 
tory. He pointed out that a history teacher 
needs both “natural and acquired”’ qualifi- 
cations. Citing the four personal character- 
istics of “enthusiasm, resourcefulness, i- 
magination, and judgment,” as the native 
gifts needed, he stressed that these gifts 
often were overlooked in the hiring of 
teachers because many were convinced that 
“modern educational methods can fit any- 
body for anything.” Petrie wryly observed, 
“All the pedagogical skill in the world can- 
not make a greyhound out of a coon dog.” 
In discussing acquired qualifications, Petrie 
stressed the need for knowledge, — “know- 
ledge of the object, pupils, and knowledge 
of the best ways to get the former into the 
latter.” 


Petrie advised the teacher to gain know- 
ledge of his pupil—to be as a fisherman 
who must know the habits of the fish in 
order to gauge the “right size hook for each 
one, and the proper bait; and he must know 
in what cool dark pool each pupil's mind is 
lurking at any hour of the day. Otherwise 
he is apt to catch nothing.” His advice for 
methods of teaching included no hard and 
fast rules, for he felt there were none. 


DR. PETRIE’S LAB—Pictured in the early 1900's is a group of students in Dr. 
George Petrie’s lab. On his return to Auburn from Johns Hopkins, Dr. Petrie 
introduced his junior and senior students to special “laboratory work” in Ameri- 


In other speeches Petrie outlined his 
philosophy of education, expressed his 
belief in continuing education for adults, 
and promoted the acceptance of universal 
education as an ideal of the general public. 
Petrie spoke of a revolution in education in 
a commencement address in 1915. Al- 
though people differed in politics, religion, 
social position, and race, they agreed on the 
importance of an education. 


In 1901, a newly arrived faculty member 
described Dr. Petrie as one of the “chief 
priests of the Alabama Polytechnic Institu- 
tute,’ and a member of a powerful coterie 
intensely loyal to the institution. There is 
no doubt about Dr. Petrie’s importance in 
the college, for in addition to his responsi- 
bilities as professor of history and Latin, 
Petrie was named academic dean in 1908. 
He was invited to lecture on American 
history as a member of the summer faculty 
of the George Peabody College for teachers 
in 1916-1917 and again in 1921. The 
summer of 1918 he spent lecturing on 
Southern history at the University of Chi- 
cago. In addition, he served as president of 
the Alabama History Teachers Association 
for 1915-1922. He was made dean of the 
Graduate School in 1922, a position he held 
in addition to his duties as head of the 
History Department until 1942. 


The era in which Petrie was able to exert 


the most influence at Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute (the name of the school was 
changed in 1900) was during the time the 
South had not fully recovered economically 
from the effects of the Civil War, a time 
when money was not readily available for 
education. Many talented and educated 
Southerners left the South in search of 
superior opportunities elsewhere. Fearing 


bama history.” 


that this migration would condemn the 
South to mediocrity, a conference of deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools was held in 
Atlanta in 1927 with the objective of 
upgrading Southern colleges. Dr. Petrie 
was invited to address the meeting and 
spoke on the topic of problems of the grad- 
uate dean. In preparing his speech, Dr. 
Petrie visited twenty-two colleges and uni- 
versities in the South and East in order “to 
discover what the real duties of a dean 
were.’ Everywhere he went he met deans 
who questioned him about what other 
deans were doing. Petrie discovered from 
his travels there was no standard for deans 
to follow, and he found a sharp division on 
the question of the purpose of graduate 
work. Petrie continued to be interested in 
the problems of deans, and in 1931 was 
elected president of the Annual Confer- 
ence of Graduate Deans of Southern Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 

In 1922 Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
(hereinafter API) was the first Southern 
land-grant college to be admitted to the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. The depression years were 
very difficult for API, and as a result of 
pressures resulting from the financial situ- 
ation, President Knapp asked for a leave of 
absence in 1932. A triumvirate was ap- 
pointed to run the university during the 
troubled times. Dr. Petrie was asked to 
serve as one of the three men designated to 
guide the university, but he declined be- 
cause of his age; he was sixty-six at the 
time. Furthermore, he was busy with the 
affairs of the Graduate School, as well as 
with the History Department. The num- 
ber of graduate students had increased 
from a total of 14 in the winter of 1921- 
1922, to 116 in 1932. 


can history working from documents. He urged his students to secure and use 
“new documents, papers, and letters illustrative of Southern and especially Ala- 


—Auburn Archives Photo 


In an effort to counteract the effects of 
the depression on the History Depart- 
ment, Dr. Petrie made available to his stu- 
dents his private library of 7,000 books, the 
same library which comprises the Petrie 
Memorial Collection at the Auburn Uni- 
versity Library at present. He also pro- 
vided for the use of the students 300 dollars 
worth of journals annually and 100 dollars 
worth of books from his personal income. 
By 1935 API's position was still not finan- 
cially sound, and it was placed on probation 
by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools due to “financial 
starvation.” 


During his fifty-five years of service, 
George Petrie made many contributions to 
his profession. He was a master teacher 
who inspired students with a love for his- 
tory and urged them to do graduate work 
“at reputable graduate schools.” In terms 
of the number of historians produced, 
Petrie may have been the most successful 
Johns Hopkins graduate who taught in the 
South. | 


In 1941, a former Petrie student who 
would himself become head of the History 
Department of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute counted twenty-two men trained 
by Dr. Petrie who “entered the teaching or 
research field in history and political 
science in various American Colleges or 
Universities.” Petrie was not content only 
to inspire his students, to write letters of 
recommendation for them, and send them 
away to graduate school; he also carried on 
a lively correspondence with many of his 
former students while they were studying 
elsewhere, giving them encouragement 


and moral support. 


Two of Dr. Petrie’s projects carried his 
teaching beyond the limitation of the class- 
room and brought his expertise to the pub- 
lic. The first project involved joint author- 
ship of two textbooks with Dr. William 


Mace of Syracuse University. The second ~ 


involved the teaching of current history. Of 


all the classes taught by George Petrie his 


Current Events class is most vividly remem- 
bered by his former students. With the 
exception of a few unappreciative boys 
who exited through the windows of Broun 
Hall after roll was taken, the Current 
Events lectures were eagerly attended by 
students, alumni, and townspeople. There 
were 500 enrolled in the class in 1927. The 
lectures provided news from the “outside 
world in a day when the media was not 
fully developed.” On 22 February 1926, Dr. 


_ Petrie began broadcasting a weekly sum- 


mary of his current events discussion over 


_ radio station WAPI. At the same time, he 


, 


began writing a weekly newspaper article 
for the Montgomery Advertiser “based on 
some phase of the current topic under dis- 
cussion.” At the end of 1927, Dr. Petrie 
published a booklet of his current events 


articles for the year and mailed copies to 


former students, newspaper editors, col- 
lege presidents, and colleagues. He hoped 
to attract interest in his project and to 
syndicate his weekly current events column. 

‘No paper on George Petrie would be 
complete without mention of his athletic 
contributions. Upon his return from Johns 
Hopkins, Dr. Petrie introduced the game 
of football to Auburn in 1892. He and his 
Hopkins classmate, George Herty, who 
went to the University of Georgia, arrang- 
ed a game between their respective schools 
to be played in Atlanta. Auburn won the 
game 10-0, and the resulting victory con- 
verted “every soul in the village” into a 
football fan. Dr. Petrie not only served as 
the first football coach; he also played half- 
back “for he was determined to help the 
team somehow.” For his efforts, George 
Petrie is known as the Father of Auburn 
Football. 

True to his belief in the development of 
both mind and body, Dr. Petrie helped to 
construct “with a few timbers and some 
rough carpentering” the first gymnasium 
in the attic of Main Building. He and Mrs. 
Petrie belonged to the bicycle club, and in 
his later years Dr. Petrie became an avid 
golfer. 

Petrie’s “coming of age” as an historian 
was in the period of “scientific history,” 
and he insisted that his students use prim- 
ary sources. He was a man with one foot 
firmly planted in the traditions of the 
Southern past; his roots were “Old South,” 
and his opinions and predilections were in 
tune with his origins. Even greater than his 
loyalty to Southern traditions, however, 
was his overriding concern for the moder- 
nization and advancement of Southern 
education. This forward looking approach 
balanced his sectional loyalties. One for- 
mer student wrote: “He was a superb 
teacher with a highly developed critical 
sense, and the faculty of impartial and 
objective evaluation of the persons and 
events of history.” In the words of another 
pupil: 


“He possessed a keen and subtle 
wit, which was robbed of all sting by 
the kindly sparkle in his eyes, and his 
obvious affection and sympathy for 
his victim. Best of all he was able to 
illuminate with a magic light the 
grey and dead bones of history.” 


ie 


IN LAB—A/umnews staffer Drue Prior visited Dr. Gerald Wilt’s lab in progress to get this picture. 


Wilt Palco Pride 
In Interesting 


Students 


By Teresa Winbon 80 | 


Former microbiology students at Au- 
burn taught by Professor Gerald Wilt are 
quick to agree that the instructor “should 
have been a preacher instead.” Prof. Wilt 
explains that he gives lectures in general 
and sanitary microbiology as fervently as a 
preacher delivers a forceful sermon. He 
offers one reason for these lively classroom 
“sermons as the habit of using a louder 
than normal lecturing voice. Years ago 
microbiology courses were taken through 
the Vet School and a loud voice was neces- 
sary in order to be heard over the constant 
din created by barking dogs outside. A 
more thoughtful reason for assuming such 
an enthusiastic teaching role is in hopes of 
making the course more interesting for 
each student and encouraging them to 
think for themselves. “I take great pride in 
helping my students who are willing to put 
out an effort,” he admits. “If I can get just 
one of my students interested in the field of 
microbiology, even someone taking micro 
courses required for another curriculum, 
then I think I’ve done my job.” 

Despite the obvious pleasure Prof. Wilt 
derives from teaching, he recalls having no 
interest whatsoever in the profession after 
he received his B.S. from Western Ken- 
tucky University and his M.S. from Clem- 
son University. In fact he was just before 
accepting a research positon with a school 
in Arkansas when he attended a seminar at 
Auburn to make a presentation. During his 
stay, he was offered a teaching position. It 
was Auburn's good fortune, and the teach- 
ing profession’s as well, when he accepted 
the offer. Since his arrival back in 1962 he 
has taught faithfully every quarter. 

The time Prof. Wilt delegates to re- 


searching and publishing has slowly de-. 


clined in recent years. Now he devotes 
himself entirely to teaching, though he 
admits having thoughts of returning to 
research full-time to “renew” himself. He 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Dr. M.M. Joshi '72 of 
Quincey, Ill., nominated Dr. Wilt for our 
favorite professor series. Dr. Joshi de- 
scribed him thus: “One of the best teachers 
on campus, very interested in helping stu- 
dents inside and outside the classroom, a 
kind and decent human being, and an excel- 
lent fisherman.” 


explains that he finds it difficult to com- 
bine research and teaching responsibilities 
and maintain a sense of continuity in both. 
While not actively involved in his own 
research projects, he stays abreast of cur- 
rent research, especially that of his Auburn 
colleagues. He says “I enjoy keeping up 
with what everyone else here is doing and 
try to offer some of my own ideas to their 
work whenever possible.” Working this 
up-to-date information into his lectures is 
another way the instructor tries to increase 
interest among his students. 

Students notice Prof. Wilt’s thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter, evidenced 
by the absence of notes during lectures. 
They also appreciate his attempts to relate 
all that knowledge to other familiar areas 
in order to provide a better understanding 
of a particular subject. In a constant effort 
to improve on these and other teaching 


methods, the micro professor carefully © 


examines the faculty evaluations from his 
students and values their opinions of his 
performance. 

In addition to classroom lecturing, Prof. 
Wilt also welcomes the advisor role con- 
ferred on him by many students inside and 
out of the Botany and Microbiology Depart- 
ment. He feels college life is as much a 
learning experience as the academic instruc- 
tion young people receive, and often he 
offers guidance when consulted about pro- 
blems beyond the classroom. 

In recognition of his teaching efforts, 
Prof. Wilt has been honored several times 
by various groups. On campus he received 
Outstanding Professor Awards from Mor- 
tar Board and from Alpha Zeta, the nation- 
al agriculture society, and a local commun- 
ity organization has recognized him as an 
outstanding educator in the area. 

Prof. Wilt’s active professional life is 
matched by an equally active private life. 
During the past eight years, he and his wife 
have opened their home to 31 foster child- 
ren. When he's neither home spending 
time with one of the four youngsters pre- 
sently living at the Wilt residence, nor at 
the university involved ina discussion with 
another faculty member or with students, 
then there’s only one other place he could 
be: It must be Saturday and “Wilt’s law” 
declares he will “go fishing every Saturday.” 

But even alone on one of his favorite 
freshwater reservoirs around Auburn, Prof. 
Wilt confesses his mind often returns to 
his job. Surely the same patience is required 
when reeling in the fishing line as when 
skillfully luring students into learning. He 
believes wholeheartedly that teaching is an 
art. If so, Prof. Wilt is among those few 
born with a natural talent for that art. 


Claude Layfield: 
Professor and 
Collector 


By Judith Nunn 
(Reprinted from The Opelika-Auburn News) 


If somebody asked, ‘“Who is Claude Lay- 


_. field?” he might get any of a number of 


answers. 

“He's a collector,” one might say, “an 
authority on many kinds of money.’ 

“He rides on the light side of the 
WAUD helicopter that cruises Wire Road 
and Prestige Plaza about 8 o'clock some 
mornings. He sits with David Housel, eat- 
ing soggy collard sandwiches and chit- 
terling hors d’oeurves.” | 

To the Salter Boys, or Bobby Beaird or 
Ben McDavid or Larry Ennis, he was their 
Little League baseball coach when their 
1956 Auburn team won the southeastern 
championship. And to the Delta Chi fra- 
ternity in Auburn, he is the founder. 
Organization officials had to have a local 
faculty sponsor, so they initiated him to 
represent them, and he later served as 
international president and as national 
treasurer and secretary. — 

Some think of Claude Layfield as chair- 
man of the Lee County Democratic party 
and a member of the state Democratic 
Executive Committee representing this 
area, a man who gets a telegram on behalf 
of the president, inviting him to a briefing 
on the SALT treaty in the East Room of the 
White House. 

Still others associate his name with the 
city parks and recreation board on which 
he served about 14 years, with two terms as 
chairman. The swimming pool was built at 
Drake during those years, and the tennis 
courts at Drake and the Jaycee Field, and 
the city was given the property where 
Duck Samford Park is now located, 

To about 10,000 students, he is, and has 
been for 32 years, a teacher of industrial 
engineering. And he’s very fond of them 
all. He hears from some. One just last year 
made vice president of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph. | 

When he first started teaching, most of 
his students were older than he was, vete- 
rans of the second world war. Prof. Layfield 
himself is an Auburn graduate and in his 
family Auburn blood runs thick. His “bride 
of 36 years” Mary, whom he says he plans 
to keep a few more, also graduated from 
Auburn, as did two of their sons and a 
brother and some in-laws. 

Now he’s getting the sons of old stu- 
dents in his classes. “The first time one 
comes in and tells me I had his grandfather 
in class, that’s the day I’m going to quit,” 
said Prof. Layfield. 

What would he do if he retired? Probab- 
ly hundreds of things, all on grand scales. 
For he doesn’t do anything in a small way. 
As he talked, dozens of clocks ticked on the 
walls of Aladdin Antiques shop on Gay 
Street where he spends afternoons in a 
business he shares. Long before he went 
into the business of selling his collectibles, 
he had 43 clocks — at home. | 

Along the way, Prof. Layfield collects 
memories. “One of the things I enjoy most 
is people,” he said. “I enjoy people, enjoy 
meeting them, particularly the younger 


ones. Maybe that’s the reason I coached 
10-15 years, every age group. 
“When we won the Southeastern cham- 
_ pionship in Rome, Ga., they gave us a rail- 
road car and we rode the train. They put 
one of the old Pullman cars on back. I was 
trying to feed and look after those boys, 
trying to keep them entertained and full. 


“T took them to Washington to let them 
climb over the Washington Monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial, to let them see what 
they could see in Washington. We saw the 
Baltimore Orioles play. 1 had made sure 
they’d had a bath and were clean. The next 
day they were filthy. Ever tried to bathe 12 
kids in a Pullman car in one of those little 
bowls in the smoking car? 


“When we got back—finally—they let 
all the churches out in town early and met 
us at the train station. I think everybody in 
town was out to meet them. We were 
probably the smallest city that ever went 
up there.” 


He knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 
Smoking is a vice his doctor hasn't even 
gotten around to fussing at him about yet. 
“If you had called last week I would have 
thought you were getting a head start on 
my obituary,” he said with his deep laugh. 
He'd bumped into a few health problems, 
but already had them under control. 

Prof. Layfield, who grew up in Colum- 
bus, Ga., was a baseball player himself 
once. He spent three years in the Navy in 
Newport, R.I., up and down the Atlantic 
coast. “Nothing exciting,” he said. “I don’t 
regret that either.” 

Then in 1940 he came to Auburn. 

“I love Auburn or I wouldn’t have stayed 
here,” he said. “I’ve had a very enjoyable 
life.” 

He became a charter member of the El 
Toro Club, the coffee bunch at The Grille, 
but he rarely goes now because he says once 
you have a parking place on campus, you 
don’t dare drive to town and come back 
expecting to find another. 

More recently he is captain of the Au- 
burn Quarterback Club, planning to bring 
the old players back for a game, a real 
homecoming. He designed the city’s Bicen- 
tennial medallion, got it out, and sold 
enough to cut the die. He served on the 
Bicentennial Committee, and is now put- 
ting his massive shoulders behind the idea 
of an Auburn museum, a people’s museum. 

Along with arrowheads and pottery, 
Edison gramaphones and old picture 
frames, he collects money. Getting ‘ready 
for a numismatic show takes not hours, but 
years. 

And who but Prof. Layfield would sit 
down and figure there are 293 ways to 
change a $1 bill. It took him 13 hours and 
$72 worth of pennies to lay out that 
exhibit. 

When other children were collecting 
bubble gum baseball cards, the young Lay- 
field boys—Ken, Steve, and Claude, Jr.— 
were putting buffalo nickels in a green 
bucket. Now his family has collections that 
range from odd and curious currencies— 
like elephant bone money and shark ver- 
tebrate—to old Colonial paper money. 
Shopping is half the fun, and sometimes 
other items catch the Layfields’ eyes, like 
an old barber's chair or a ‘29 Ford, which 
are a bit harder to-store than rare pennies. 

In 1972, the family was robbed of about 
$20,000 (pre-inflation figure) worth of 
coins. Professionals, they think, packed the 
money in the family luggage and left with- 
out bothering silver flatware or other 


items. Now collections are kept in bank 
vaults. 

Twice Prof. Layfield has served as presi- 
dent of the Alabama Numismatic Associa- 
tion. He is now educational director. He 
has been governor of the Blue Ridge 
Numismatic Association which covers 13 
southeastern states, and was President 
Ford’s appointment to the United States 
Assay Commission in 1975. 

Once a year, sample tests are run on all 
coins, a custom that goes back to King 
Edward who cut off so many heads, says 
Prof. Layfield. Coin makers of that day 
were putting out inferior coins of impro- 
per weight, so Edward had them brought 
in one Christmas and ordered their hands 
cut off. 

In his own low-key way, he has chaired 
about 14 state coin shows, the latest in 
Birmingham last July. Such shows are 
often major trading grounds for numis- 
matics. Once Prof. Layfield was offered 
$180 for a penny, but said a $14 Auburn 
note has more value to him. It’s how much 
something means to you that counts, he 
said. 


Auloum Clubs 


The Walker County Auburn Club met 
at the Jasper Holiday Inn in August. Speak- 
ers were Larry Blakeney and Julian Holmes. 


The 80 alumni and friends present elected 


the following new officers: George S. Hil- 
ler, III, ’71, president; Dr. David S. Cain 
‘75, vice president; and Brenda Lewis Kirk- 
patrick '70, secretary-treasurer. 


* %* % 


New officers of the Panama City, Fla., 
Auburn Club are Rayford L. Lloyd, Jr., 63, 
president; Dr. Charles L. Nowlin ‘43, vice 
president, and Glenn L. Hess ’76, secretary- 
treasurer. Almost 100 alumni and friends 
were present for the club's annual dinner 
held August 3. Willis A. Teel, Sr. ‘48 
presided. 


** % . 


Officers for the Central Mississippi 
Auburn Club for the coming year are: Wil- 
liam E. (Bill) Rogers '61, president; John 
M. Hudson ’54, Ist vice president; James L. 
(Jim) Reeves '78, 2nd vice president; Lee 
O. Dees '52, secretary-treasurer. Serving a 
two-year term on the board of directors 
are: Byron Kelly, David C. Hopper 79, Dr. 
Rick Dunbar, Nancy S. Straham’'76. Those 
with one year terms on the board are: 
Cooper Campbell, Jerry A. Oakes '57, Wil- 
liam J. (Bill) Califf, and Jim Jumper '70. 


* * * 


North Talladega County Auburn Club 
met August 23 at Camp Mac. More than 
100 alumni turned out for the dinner meet- 


ing at which Director of Alumni and - 


Development Buck Bradberry was speaker. 
Dr. Tony McKinney '63 presided. 


Baton Rouge Area Auburn Club held 
several listening parties during the fall. As 
no local radio station broadcasts the Au- 


_ burn game, the club arranged for the 


Alumni Association Office to transmit it 


Retirees 


Dr. Ben T. Lanham Jr., vice president for 
administration at Auburn, retired Dec. 31 
because of health problems, ending more 
than 40 years of service as a teacher and 
administrator. In announcing Dr. Lanham’s 
plans to the Board of Trustees in Novem- 
ber, President Harry M. Philpott noted: 

“Ben Lanham has served most ably in an 
administrative capacity throughout this 
administration, in both the day-to-day op- 
erations and as acting president when it 
was necessary for me to be away from the 


office,” Dr. Philpott said. 


via telephone. Listening parties were held 
at the homes of Mr. & Mrs. John Clement, 
Mr. and Mrs. Flash Howard ’68, Morris 
Welch, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Hagood '52, Dr. 
and Mrs. Dominic Cangelois, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dave Sutton, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Green- 
wood '70, Mr. and Mrs. Myk Fenstermaker 
’68 (Elizabeth Scott ’69), and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dave Nordness. This month, the club will 
be holding its annual banquet and election 
of officers. The club plans a reception for 
the football team, coaches, and Gov. Fob 
James in conjunction with the Auburn- 
LSU Game next football season. 


*%* * 


The Escambia County Auburn Club 
recently made its scholarship presentation 


(Continued on Page 31) 


PERFECT ATTENDANCE—When Gerald W. 
Pearson ‘20 celebrated his 78th birthday on August 
14, the Columbus Lions Club helped him with the 
festivities and recognized his perfect attendance 
record of the past 35 years. During that time, Mr. 
Pearson never missed the weekly meeting. He and his 
wife, Mildred, live in Columbus, Ga., where he is 
retired from Williams Lumber Co. He is a past district 
governor and international counselor of the Lions 
Club. 


“His service to this institution, which 
has ranged from the classroom to executive 


administrative level, represents the long- 


est continuing full-time academic service 
of anyone on the University’s present 
faculty and staff. It is with warmest appre- 
ciation to Ben for his loyalty and dedication 
that I extend to him and his entire family 
the best wishes of this office. 

“During his years of service to the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Lanham has participated as 
much as anyone in the development and 
progress of this institution. He has had a 
rather unique opportunity in that he has 
served in almost every conceivable faculty 
and administrative capacity. He started in 
1939 as assistant professor, then was named 
associate professor, and in 1948, became a 
full professor in the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics. He was appointed 
head professor of that department in 1956 
and was named associate director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station and assist- 
ant dean of the School of Agriculture in 
1964. . 

“In 1965 when I came to Auburn as pres- 
ident, I heard many good things about Dr. 
Lanham and the excellent record which he 
had established through the years. When 
the administration was reorganized, he 
was a natural choice for vice president for 
research and assumed those duties in 1966. 
In 1972 he became vice president for 
administration and has served with loyalty 


and distinction in that capacity. In fact, the - 


words, ‘loyalty and distinction’ characterize 
his entire career. ad 

“Dr. Lanham has been valuable to Au- 
burn University and to me personally in 
many ways. He has exercised a steady 
influence in the day-to-day administration 
of the University and has helped develop 
an administrative team which has guided 


this institution to its present position of — 


strength and stability. 

“We will seek additional ways to express 
our deep appreciation to Dr. Lanham for 
his service to the University. But I think 
that you all will agree with me that the 
institution has had no finer service from 
anyone through the years than Dr. Ben T. 
Lanham, Jr.” | 

Dr. Lanham, a native of South Carolina, 


en ee 


holds the bachelor’s degree from Clemson — 


University, the master’s from the Univer- 


sity of Tennessee, the doctorate from Mich- 


igan State University, and has done post- 
doctoral work at lowa State University. 

In teaching and research, Dr. Lanham’s 
principal areas of professional interest 
include farm management, production eco- 
nomics, agricultural policy, and economic 
development. He is the author of more 
than 100 articles and other publications. 

His memberships in professional socie- 
ties reflect a broad diversity, including the 
areas of agriculture, English writing, eco- 
nomics, education, research, leadership, 
and scholarship. 


In the recent past, Dr. Lanham received 


the Alumni Merit Award of the University 
of Tennessee chapter of Gamma Sigma 
Delta, the national honor society of agri- 
culture. In addition, his name appears in 
ten different directories of persons of note 
in their professions, and he holds member- 
ship in several professional organizations 
at the state, regional and national level. 
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In Memoriam 


John Edward Howell ‘19 of Tucson, 
Ariz., died September 26. A retired execu- 
tive of Lion Oil Co., he had been vice presi- 
dent and a member of the board of direc- 
tors for 25 years. Mr. Howell was a member 
of the American Petroleum Institute, the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association 
and the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion. He was a 32nd degree Mason, a 50 
year alumnus of Kappa Sigma fraternity, 
and a member of the Craycroft Baptist 
Church. Mr. Howell is survived by his wife, 
Alberetta A. Howell; a son, John E. Ho- 
well, Jr., of Chicago, IIl.; a daughter, Betty 
Jean Medley of Tucson; a sister, Mrs. Paul 
Keene of Falls Church, Va.; and brothers, 
_ George D. Howell of Dothan and Frank 
Howell of Ozark. 


* % * 


Felix Augustus Walker ‘19 of Hatche- 
chubbee died in June. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Berry Wilson Walker of Hat- 
chechubbee; three daughters, Mrs. William 
B. Herndon of Hatchechubee, Mrs. Fred B. 
Fannin of Montgomery, and Mrs. George 
W. Mitchell, Jr., of Columbus, Ga.; a son, 
Felix A. Walker, Jr., of Hatchechubbee; 
five grandchildren and 11 great-grandchil- 
dren. 


“* * * 


Danly H. Jones '21 of Leeds died De- 
cember 1, 1977. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Danly H. Jones. 


*“* *. 


Harris Evan Milligan '25 of Newton 
died November 8. He was a member of the 
Newton Baptist Church, where he served 
as deacon for 40 years. Mr. Milligan was a 
retired civil service worker from Ft. Rucker 
and a member of Theta Chi fraternity. He 
received his master’s degree from Auburn 
in 1941, an event witnessed by his wife, 
Lucy Corley Milligan and his son Harris 
Evan, Jr., 61. Mr. and Mrs. Milligan were 
able to witness Evan's graduation in ’61 
and husband and son were present when 
Mrs. Milligan received her master’s degree. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Lucy Cor- 
ley Milligan of Newton; a son, Evan Milli- 
gan, Jr., '61 of Atlanta; two sisters, Mrs. 
Henry Witherington of Newton and Mrs. 
Charles Adams of Dothan; two grandsons; 
and several nieces and nephews. 


C. Bruce Priester '26 of Opelika died 
September 25. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. C. Bruce Priester; a daughter, Jeanne 
Priester of Arlington, Va.; and a son, J. 
Reeder Priester of Opelika. 


**%* * 
Russell Vaughan Tinney '27 of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and his wife died several 


years ago. They are survived by a son, Wil- 
liam P. Tinney of Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 


Brig. Gen. Rufus Wilson Shepherd '30 
_ of Montgomery died September 13. Retired 


IS 


director of the Alabama National Guard's 
armory construction program, he served as 
a military technical advisor to the Italian 
Ministry of Public Works in 1944-45 and 
joined the headquarters of the Alabama 
National Guard in 1948. Survivors include 
a son, Rufus Wilson Shepherd, Jr., ’30 of 
North Palm Beach, Fla.; and a sister, Mrs. 
Margaret O’Brien of Jackson, Miss.; and 
three grandchildren. 


* * * 


Lawrence N. Cater '34 of Andalusia 
died September 29 of a heart attack. He is 
survived by his wife. 


* * * 


Howard Blair, Sr., '36 of Grove Hill 
died several years ago. He is survived by his 
wife. 


* * * 


Darby Magruder Callaway '36 of Roba 
died September 7. He is survived by his 
son, Darby M. Callaway, Jr. 


* * * 


Robert E. Goodall '37 of Gadsden died 
September 6 after a brief illness. He was a 
member of the Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Comforter, a former vestryman, and 
a member of the board of the Holy Com- 
forter House. He was also a member of Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity, the American Den- 
tal Association, Alabama Dental Associa- 
tion, Fifth District Dental Association, and 
the South Academy of Oral Surgery. He 
was a veteran of World War II, a retired 
commander in the U.S. Navy, anda dentist 
in Gadsden for 40 years. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Donna S. Goodall; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Terry Hudson '72 of Gadsden; 
two stepdaughters, Mrs. Kenneth A. Tug- 
gle of Etowah, Tenn., and Mrs. Richard 
Tallent of Signal Mountain, Tenn.; a bro- 
ther, Dr. Donald A. Goodall ’42 of Gads- 
den; a nephew, Mead Goodall; two nieces, 
Mrs. Randy Chance and Mrs. Don Kersey; 
and seven grandchildren. 


_ Charles William Locklin ’37 of Opelika 
died September 10. He is survived by his 
wife. 


Mary Marshall Fletcher Williams ‘38 of 
Port Arthur, Tex., died November 8. She is 
survived by her husband, David R. Will- 
iams. ‘ 


William Edgar Rush, Jr., ‘41 of Kings- 
port, Tex., died August 9. He was senior 
supervising architect for Tennessee East- 
man Co., a member of the First Broad 
Street United Methodist Church, a board 
member of the Fine Arts Center, a member 
of the Civitan Club, the American Institute 
of Architects, the Ridgefield Country Club, 


and Lamba Chi fraternity. Survivors include 
his wife, Lucile G. Rush ’41; two sons, 
Ronald B. Rush of Greenville, S.C., and 
Mark S. Rush of Knoxville, Tenn.; a 
daughter, Mrs. David Levely of Kingsport, 
Tenn.; a brother, Fletcher F. Rush ’51 of 
Roanoke, Va.; a sister, Mrs. W.F. Thomsen 
47 of Kingsport, Tenn.; and five grand- 
children. 


* * * 


Jasper Olan Cooper '48 of Auburn died 
October 2. Mr. Cooper was a former Lee 
County Extension agent and associate edi- 
tor of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Auburn University. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Ava R. Cooper of Auburn; a 
daughter, Mrs. Virginia C. Reed of Millry; 
three sons, Cary Ol Cooper of Montgom- 


. ery, Kent C. Cooper of Auburn, and Tho- 


mas H. Cooper of William AFB, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; three sisters, Mrs. Ludie Carr of 
Birmingham, Mrs. Catherine Richardson 
of Marietta, Ga., and Mrs. Nettie Lou Byrd 
of Columbus, Ohio; and nine grandchildren. 


* * * 


Daniel Jesse Bartlett 43 of Ecru, Miss., 
died November 15. He is survived by his 
wife. 


* * * 


Edward Brooks Kersh '43 of Birming- 
ham died August 8. He was a member of 
the Bluff Park United Methodist Church 
and a member of the National Manage- 
ment Association. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Betty J. Kersh; two sons, Cecil 
Edward Kersh '70 and Raymond Brook 
Kersh, both of Birmingham; his mother, 
Mrs. Alma Kersh of Birmingham; and a 
brother, John D. Kersh of Gastonia, N.C. 


* * * 


James Herbert Byrd '48 of Millbrook 
died September 18. A World War II vete- 
ran in the U.S. Air Force in the European 
Theatre, Mr. Byrd was a seed marketing 
specialist for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 30 years. He was a 
member of the Lambda Chi Alpha frater- 
nity and a member of the First United 
Methodist Church of Millbrook. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Cue Belle Bannister 
Byrd; two daughters, Mrs. Deborah Ann 
Booker of Albany, Ga., and Miss Jamie 
Leigh Byrd of Millbrook; his mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Eleanor Sexton Byrd of Hamil- 
ton; a sister, Mrs. Barbara Marcelle Gilmer 
of Sulligent; three grandchildren, Joseph 
Emerson Booker, III, Molly Ann Booker, 
and Bryan Benjamin Booker, all of Albany, 
Ga.; a niece, Cassandra Kay Gilmer of 
Millbrook; and a nephew, Charles Thomas 
Gilmer, Jr., of Sulligent. 


Billy Dean Brinkworth '50 of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., died August 19. He is survived by 
his wife and a daughter, Jana C. Davis. 


Hulon Douglas Howard '51 of Tallas- 
see died October 17 after an extended 


illness. Survivors include his. wife, Mrs. 
Clarice Howard; a son, Ronnie Howard of 
Montgomery; his mother, Mrs. Lunnie G. 
Howard; two grandchildren, Ron and Dawn 
Howard, both of Montgomery; a sister, 
Lorene Metcalf of Denver, Col.; and a 
brother, L.M. Howard of Mem phis, Tenn. 


* % * 


Nell Varner Smith ’51 of Savannah, Ga., 
died September 8. She is survived by her 
husband, Mark Smith. 


* * % 


Peggy Ann Gorday Bruner '52 of Fort 
Walton Beach, Fla., died March 12. She is 
survived by her husband, Max Bruner. 


* * * 


Jack Nugent Austin '53 of Macon, Ga., 
died November 12. He had recently moved 
to Macon from Tucson, Ariz. A graduate of 
the Birmingham School of Law, he was a 
member of the St. Alban Episcopal Church 
in Tucson, the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Tucson Elks Club, the Tucson 
Youth Football Association, and the Amer- 
ican Heart Association. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Betty Jo Austin of Macon; a 
daughter, Miss Jacqueline Ann Austin of 
Kingman, Ariz.; and two sons, Jack Nugent 
Austin, Jr., and Stewart Carlton Austin, 
both of Macon. 


Louise Haddick Truett '53 of Colum- 
bus, Ga., died January 23, 1979. A retired 
teacher, she was a member of the Retired 
Teachers’ Association of Russell County, 
the Eastern Star, and the East Highlands 
United Methodist Church in Columbus. 
She was the wife of the late Reverend 
Jasper Marvin Truett. Survivors include 
two sons, Buford B. Truett of El Paso, Tex., 
and Pugh R. Truett of Warner Robins, Ga.; 
a daughter, Mamie Truett of Columbus; a 
sister, Mrs. Kathleen Sellers of Boswell, 
Ga.; and two grandchildren. 


“* * 


James Waller Till '61 of Montgomery 
died June 15 of a kidney disease. He is 
survived by his father, J.A. Till. 


“ % * 


Joseph Langley Haney '75 of Albertville 
died February 13 of cystic fibrosis. Survi- 
vors include his mother, Grace Haney, and 
a sister, Mrs. Echo Holsombeck of Little 
Rock, Ark. | 


Gary Henry Moncus'75 of Wadley died 
June 26, 1978. He is survived by his par- 
ents, George and Ethel Moncus. 


Winford Charlotte Trahan Roberts '77 
of Cleveland, Miss., died October 10. She is 
survived by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. S.G. 
Trahan. 


Auburm Alumnalities 


1926-1939 


Oscar A. Moore '26 now lives in Chick- 
asaw. 

Guy L. Burns ‘27 has moved from Bir- 
mingham to Montevallo. 

Dr. Roy L. Lovvorn ’31 continues to 
work as an agricultural consultant since 
retiring. He was in Western Samoa in 
April and in Pakistan in October for World 
Bank. 

Louise Whatley Taber '32 has moved 
from Auburn to Birmingham. 

Dr. Hanceford W. Hayes '33 now lives 
in Foley. 

Clint Johns 37, who retired in 1976 as 
Jefferson County Extension chairman, 
spends his retirement time in his green- 
house, traveling, going to an occasional 
agricultural meeting, and growing roses, 
camellias, and vegetables. He and his wife 
have visited 24 countries and are planning 
a return trip to England and Ireland. 

Alex H. Archer, III, ’36 of Satellite 
Beach, Fla., retired from Pan American 
World Airways’ Aerospace Division in 
March, 1978 and spends a lot of time tra- 
veling. Since his retirement he has visited 
Poland, New Zealand, and Australia. 

Paul E. Lockhart '36 and his wife have 
moved to their new winter home in Pho- 
enix, Ariz. They will continue to maintain 
their permanent home in Tuscaloosa. 

M. Wilbur Donaldson '38 has retired 
after 41 years with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. He continues to live at Route 
2, Elba. 

Thomas D. Lewis, Jr., '38 has moved 
from Valdosta, Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla. 

William Y. Cook '39 of Acworth, Ga., 
retired in June 1978 from teaching chemis- 
try and physics at North Cobb High School 
in.Cobb County, Ga. 


1941-1949 


Marguerite (Lulu) Creel Machuga has 
recently moved from Maryland to Dela- 
ware and would like to hear from Auburn 
friends at 20 E. Edinburgh Drive, Strat- 
ford, New Castle, Del., 19720. She'd enjoy 
seeing Auburn friends when they’re in the 
Wilmington area. 

Jack E. LeMay '41 was recently named 
manager for recruiting programs at Union 
Carbide. Shortly after assuming his new 
position, he was on the Auburn campus to 
present a $4,000 check to the program at 
Auburn. Mr. LeMay is a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
and immediate past chairman of its New 
York section. ; 

- Ulay K. Wise ‘41 now lives in Atmore. 


Martha Bankhead Malloy ’41 of Sulli- 


gent has been included in the 1977-78 and 
all succeeding editions of Who's Who of 
American Women. She has been active in 
education, art, and poetry societies. 

Paul B. Holley '42, district supervisor 
for agribusiness education, received the 
1979 Honorary American Farmer Degree 
at the National Future Farmers of America 
Convention in November. He taught voca- 
tional agriculture at Five Points, LaFayette, 


Pine Apple, and Jacksonville before be- 


coming specialist and district director. Mr. 
Holley was president of the Chambers 
Classroom Teachers Association and has 
held several statewide offices including 
president of the Alabama Vocational Asso- 
ciation and of the Alabama Vocational 
Teachers Association. He and his wife, 
Lois, live in Auburn. They have five child- 
ren including four Auburn graduates: Rod- 
ger B. Holley '69, Debra Holley Buss ‘78, 
Judy Ann Holley 63, and Howard Allan 
Holley ’60. 


Class of 1929 — (left to right) Row 1: George C. Morgan, Naomia Wilson, Coke S. Matthews, William B. 
Nelson, Ed P. Blocker, Lottie Story Hydrick, Ralph A. Ellison, W. Thomas Edwards, Henry N. Coleman, Jr., 
Claude Thompson, Ira C. Kuykendall, Harry Wise and Jadie Armor. Row 2: Winnifred Phillips Yancey, Pertice 
Walker, Emma Joe Lindsey, Bernice McMillan, Grace Pinnell Greene, Erma Bentley George, John Cottier, Hazel 
A. Goodman, Charles P. Beck, Margaret M. Arant, Melburn B. Hancock, O. B. Carter, Hugh M. Riddle and 
Ellwood Sadler. Row 3: Max E. Jones, Thelma Graves, Eloise Floyd Moore, Rebecca Pate, G. T. Nichols, Frank 


James J. Veasey "46 of Blountstown, 
Fla., retired in August, 1978, after 32 years 
of teaching science in-the public schools. 
He taught many students who later became 
medical doctors, dentists, veterinarians, 
nurses, physicists, etc. He writes: ‘I still 
have fond memories of API (Auburn) in 
my day when approximately 3,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled. A high degree of 
friendliness, kindness, and caring existed 
in town and on the campus. I wonder if 
these exist today with many times the 
enrollment of my day....I still hold a warm 
feeling in the memory of my non- -affluent 
days at Auburn.” 


_Dr. Guy J. Phelps, Jr., '46 now lives in 
Gulfport, Miss. 


L. H. Knight ‘47 has moved from 
Montgomery to Dadeville. 


Wilmer H. Reed, III, '48 received a 
NASA Exceptional Service Medal Oct. 25 
at the Langley Research Center in Hamp- 
ton, Va. He was cited for “numerous and 
innovative contributions to aeroelasticity 
technology which notably reduce the cost 
of developing aircraft and space vehicles.” 
Mr. Reed is head of the Aeroelasticity 
Branch at Langley which operates the 
unique Transonic Dynamics Wind Tunnel, 
regularly used by government and industry 
for research and development of flight 
vehicles. Mr. Reed has been with NASA 
since graduation from Auburn as an aero- 


nautical engineer. He has been head of the © 


aeroelasticity branch since 1972. The author 


_ of 28 technical papers, he holds four U.S. 


patents and has another pending. Mr. Reed 
and his wife, Mary, have three children: 
Patricia Ann, a microbiologist in Atlanta; 
Dorothy, a computer operator in Lynch- 
burg, Va.; and Graham, a building contrac- 
tor in Kill Devil Hills, N.C. 


REPRESS 
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Marjory Poundstone '49 now sells real 
estate in Huntsville. 

Gordon B. Kinsey '49 is president and 
general manager of Ebbert & Kirkman Co., 
Inc., in Birmingham. Ebbert and Kirkman 
is a 50-year-old engineering and sales firm. 

Billie J. Reeves '49 has been promoted 
to senior wage and salary analyst with 
WestPoint Pepperell’s compensation de- 
partment. He has been a job analyst in that 
department since 1973. Mr. Reeves has 
been with WPP since 1950 at plants in 
Lanett, West Point and Opelika. He and 
his wife, Doris, have two sons and two 
daughters: Billie J. Reeves, Jr., of River- 
dale, Ga.; Byron Scott Reeves of Lanett; 
Claudie Kay Bishop of Shawmut; and Bar- 
bara Susan Walls of Dalton, Ga. 


1950-1951 


Frank V. Shields 50 has moved from 
Camden to Pine Hill. 

F. W. Carter 50 of Paul’s Drug Center 
in Alexander City has been honored by the 
establishment of a revolving loan fund of 
$750 by the Burroughs Wellcome Phar- 
macy Education Program. The loan fund 
will be available for deserving pharmacy 
students at Auburn. 

James B. Bryant ’50 is assigned to the — 
headquarters of the Operations Research 
Department of South Central Bell in Bir- 
mingham. 

Daniel P. Mantrone '50 is athletic direc- 
tor and chairman of physical education at 
Central High School in Valley Stream, — 
N.Y. One of his eight children, Allison, 
graduated from Auburn in December. He 
also has a son at Brown, and a daughter at 
Fordham. His oldest son graduated from 
Buffalo University; his oldest daughter 
from Hiram College and she is now teach-_ 


P. Currie, Roe F. Tinsley, L. L. Sellers, Robert H. Schrader, Clarence W. Meyer, John M. Brown and John M. — 


Downing. Row 4: W. B. Lee, Curtis B. Herbert, A. J. Yates, Jr., Earl H. Killgore, G. Howard Smith, Frank 
DuBose, Carl J. Rehling, W. Baxter Collier, Samuel Turnipseed, Jr., E. L. Mayton and A. L: Smith. Row 5: J. G. 
Greene, B. H. Stallworth, Tom Walthall, W. A. Willis, Preston L. Wright, Percy Beard seer: Parrish, Olin N. 
Andrews, V. C. Helms, Phil Pardon and Walter R. Kirkwood. 
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ing in Carrollton, Ga. He also has one 
daughter each in high school, junior high, 
and elementary school. 

James J. Plaster ‘50 was recently ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Alabama 
Soil and Water Conservation Committee. 
His wife, Marcia Bowers '52, and he live 

‘on a farm near Autaugaville. Their son, 
Jordon, a recent graduate of the University 
of Alabama, is with the Federal Land Bank 
and their son Bob is a senior at Auburn in 
agricultural engineering. James was in the 
House of Representatives from 1975-1978 
and was the sponsor of the passage of a bill 
establishing the State Seed Laboratory at 
Auburn. 7 

Mary Allen White '51 is now with the 
sales staff of J.S. White and Associates in 
Opelika. She is a member of the Lee County 
Board of Realtors, the Alabama Associa- 
tion of Realtors and the National Associa- 
tion of Realtors. 

Joe Parker Walden '51 has moved from 
Daleville, Ala., to Vail, Colo. 

Thomas R. Stanbury ’51 has moved 
from Dawson to Donaldsonville, Ga. 

Dr. William O. Patterson '51 now lives 
in Columbus, Ga. 

Harold G. Alford ’51 lives in El Macero, 
Calif. 

Judson J. Copeland '51 lives in Mont- 


gomery. 


1952-1953 


Grace Lowe Wilson ’52 has retired after 
teaching 25 years. Her most recent job was 
- with Alexander City Elementary and Jr. 
High School. She currently lives in Mont- 
gomery. 

James A. Arnold, Jr., ‘52 has moved to 
Dearborn Heights, Mich., from Victoria, 
Australia. He is now executive designer 
with the Luxury Car Exterior Studio at the 
design center of Ford Motor in Dearborn. 
From 1976 to 1978, he was chief designer 
for Ford of Australia. He and his wife, 
Myron, who celebrated their 25th anniver- 
sary in July, have two children: Jennifer 
Lee, a computer programmer for Ford 
Motor Co., and Christopher, a sophomore 
in architecture at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Ed Knowles '52, a member of the 
Escambia County Extension staff since 
1964, was promoted to county agent-coor- 
dinator on November 1. Before moving to 
Escambia County, he had been assistant 
county agent in Coffee and Hale Counties. 
He holds B.S. and MSS. degrees in agricul- 
ture from Auburn and in 1975 received the 
National Association of County Agricultu- 
ral Agents’ distinguished service award. 

Dr. Albert B. Pittman ’52 now lives in 
Waxhaw, N.C. . 

Sterling H. Stipe, Jr., ‘53 works full- 
_ time with the Economics, Statistics, and 
Cooperative Services of the USDA and is 
an adjunct assistant professor with the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Arizona. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Lloyd L. Stone, 
Jr., ‘53, Birmingham; Lila Wright Simp- 
son (Mrs. J.B.), Overland Park, Kan.; H. 
Allen Whitley, Jr., 53, McCalla; Dr. Tho- 
mas A. Neely '53, Salisbury, N.C. 


1954-1955 


C. Mayo Sydes '54 is the new owner of 
Landmark International Trucks, Inc., in 
Knoxville, Tenn. Previously the Interna- 
tional Harvester truck sales and service 
facility was company-owned. Mr. Sydes 
had been with International Harvester for 
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WHO’S WHO IN ALUMNI AND DEVELOPMENT—George L. (Buck) Bradberry is 
executive director of alumni and development for Auburn University. His secretary, Barbara 
Williamson, keeps him supplied with coffee and in touch with the students, faculty, alumni, 
and administrators, who are constantly trying to get his attention. Mr. Bradberry first came to 
Auburn as a young football coach when it was Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Following 
several years in football during which he met a lot of Auburn alumni as a frequent speaker at 
Auburn Club meetings, he decided to switch careers and moved to the Auburn Alumni 
Association as assistant secretary of the Auburn Alumni Association. Since his move to the 
Alumni and Development Office in 1966, Mr. Bradberry has been involved in most programs 
of importance to the University. When in the late Sixties most college administrative types 
were sneaking about and peeping around corners at groups of student, Mr. Bradberry stood on 
the Haley Center Concourse mixing and mingling, asking questions, listening, discussing, and 
arguing. That same upfront attitude with students has come across in his relationships with 
faculty and alumni. Straight-talking, Mr. Bradberry calls the shots the way he sees them, a 
position that has not changed since he succeeded Joseph B. Sarver, Jr.,'37, as director of alumni 
and development in 1976. Putting in an average of 60 hours a week working for Auburn 
University and Auburn alumni, Mr. Bradberry thrives on a schedule that would drive most of 
us nuts. When nobody else seemed to be getting upset about what has been happening to 
funding for Auburn and preferred to talk about football at club meetings, Mr. Bradberry gave 
them some facts and figures that have been backed up recently with pleas from various Auburn 
Schools and Departments, particularly in Engineering. Currently involved with an expanded 
alumni services program, the preliminary work for a capital campaign, and the ups and downs 
of Auburn’s athletic fortunes, Mr. Bradberry spends much of his time traveling and working 
with alumni and keeping up with what is going on in every area of the Auburn campus. Out of 
the office, Mr. Bradberry enjoys cooking (he’s best known for an oyster dish and his barbecue 
sauce), finding and refinishing antiques, watching horse races, and spending time with his 
family. He and his wife, Butch (Mary Palmer '52, an interior designer who is part owner of The 
Back Porch, an antique and gift shop in Auburn) have four children—Julee Herbert ‘77, 
George, Jim '78, and John—and two small grandsons. In addition to the normal activities as 
Mr. Bradberry’s personal secretary, Barbara Williamson occasionally works with alumni tours, 
writes development program thank you notes, and handles the married and deceased files. 
She’s very proud of her 11-year-old daughter, JoJo, an honor student at Lee Academy and an 
actress in the Auburn University Theatre's most recent production of South Pactific. Like her 
daughter, Barbara is interested in the theatre. She is secretary of the Lee County Community 
Theatre and will pay the widow in the Community Theatre's production of The Night of 
January 16 this month. She uses her sewing skills in sewing for herself and her daughter and 
working with the costuming for the Community Theatre. With whatever spare time she has 
left from those activities, Barbara cooks and reads. 
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21 years. The new company has 50 em- 
ployees and expects a business volume of 
$10 million for 1980. Mr. Sydes joined IH 
in retail sales at Jacksonville, Fla., where he 
also was zone manager. He became train- 
ing development supervisor at corporate 
headquarters in Chicago and later managed 
the company-owned branch in Savannah, 
Ga. After positions in Memphis, again at 
Chicago, and in Cincinnati, Mr. Sydes was 
manager of DealCor Operation at IH’'s 
world headquarters before acquiring Land- 
mark. He and his wife, Shirley, have two 
children: David, a junior at Birmingham- 
Southern, and Julie, who lives in Hinsdale, 
Ill. 

Col. and Mrs. Joseph F. Stegall '54 
(Eleanor Allen '53) live in York. He 
retired from the Air Force in 1976 and was 
elected Sumter County tax assessor in 
1978. 

Col. Sam P. Stewart '54 is with the 


Defense Mapping Agency of the US Naval 
Observatory in Washington, D.C. 

Glenda Hall Cummings and her hus- 
band, Bud '71, celebrated their silver wed- 
ding anniversary August 26 by repeating 
their vows in ceremonies in which their six 
children took part. The Cummingses live 
in LaGrange, Ga. 

John D. P: Arnold, Jr., '54 now lives in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Noah J. Hurst '55 of Huntsville 
presented a paper, “Development of Insti- 
tutional Ethics,” to the Regional Confer- 
ence of the American Society for Public 
Administration at Montgomery on Oct. 11. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Jerry T. Barnes 
'55, Scottsboro; J. Norman Pease, II, ‘55, 
Midland, Ga. 


1956-65 


G. C. (Hardy) Bryars '56 has joined the 
Agricultural Chemicals Division of ICI 


Americas, Inc., as national sales manager. 
He had been general manager of the Gulf 
Crop Protection Products Division of the 
Industrial and Specialty Chemicals Div- 
ision of Gulf Oil Chemicals Co., in Mer- 
riam, Kan. He has been on the board of 
directors of both the Western Agricultural 
Chemical Association and the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association. He 
and his wife, Phyllis, have four daughters. 
They live in Westchester, Pa. 

William P. Hannigan, Jr., '56 is district 
manager of internal auditing with South 
Central Bell in Birmingham. His wife, 
Florence "59, sells real estate. They have 
five children: Patti, a senior at Auburn; 
Debbie, a junior at the University of Geor- 
gia; Lynn a sophomore at Auburn; Mike, a 
senior in high school, and Katie, a fourth 
grader. 

Elizabeth Morris Beddow ‘56 is now 
Mrs. Max Wilson. She lives in Lauderdale- 
by-the-Sea, Florida. 

The Rev. James C. Oliver, Jr., 56 of 
Cali, Columbia, has been elected for a 
second term as chairman of the Columbia. 
Baptist Mission. The Mission consists of 
58 Southern Baptist missionaries serving 
throughout Columbia, S.A. 

William H. Baker 57 of Troy, Mich., is 
new president and chief executive officer 
of Bio-Serv Corp. and general manager of 
Rose Exterminator Co., a division of Bio- 
Serv. He had been executive vice president 
of Cook’s Pest Control in Decatur, Ala. 
Bio-Serv distributes specialized pest con- 
trol chemicals. 

Edwin Lowell Hall '57 received the doc- 
tor of philosophy in pharmacy from North- 
east Louisiana on August 17. He now lives 
in Oklahoma City, Okla. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Mr. and Mrs. 
Coleman R. Lankford '57 (Mary Perkins 
53), Camel, Ind.; Jules E. Reese, Jr., ‘57, 
Dunwoody, Ga.; C. Jerry Hyche 57, Simp- 
sonville, S.C.; John C. Dendy '57, Lloyd 
Harbor, N.Y.; Harry G. Perkins, Jr., 57, 
Augusta, Ga.; Walter C. Cox ‘57, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Henry G. Jackson, '57, Rocky 
Mount, N.C.; Mary Downs Smith (Mrs. 
Jim) "56, Point Washington, Fla.; Eldred 
O. Mixon, Jr., Vernon Hills, Ill.; Joe B. 
Collier ’56, Arab. 


1958-1959 


Anne Rivers Siddons’58 of Atlanta is at 
work on her third novel tentatively entitled 
Fox’s Earth. She previously published 
Heartbreak Hotel (set in Auburn under 
another name in the late 50’s) in 1976 and 
The House Next Door (a novel of horror) 
in 1978. Her first book was a selection of 
essays called John Chancellor Makes Me 
Cry. 

Dr. Leah Rawls Atkins '58, a history 
professor at Samford University in Bir- 
mingham, recently taught a continuing 
education course on John Wayne movies 
and the American view of the west. Al- 
though most Americans got their view of 
the west from such westerns as those 


movies of Wayne, Dr. Atkins stresses that 


that’s not the way it was: “Being a real 
cowboy was a grimy, dangerous job. They 
only worked during the cattle drives, so the 
work wasn't steady. There was very little 
glamour about any of it; the realities were 
very hard.” 

Robert E. Ames '59 is with Southern 
Petrochemical, Inc., of Roswell, Ga. His 
daughter Robin is a sophomore in visual 
art at Auburn and his daughter Susan has a 
scholarship in communications at Birming- 
ham-Southern where she is a freshman. 


A. Hudson McDonald ’59 is the new 
deputy district engineer for the Mobile 
District of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
He moved to Mobile in July from Korea 
where he had been deputy commander of 
the Facilities Engineer Activity, Korea, 
which is responsible for real property 
maintenance and construction for 134 in- 
stallations throughout that country. Earlier 
he had been with the Army Training and 
Development Command at Fort Monroe, 
Va. He holds a number of service medals, 
awards, and citations. Lt. Col. McDonald 
has three children, including daughter Kim- 
berly Ann who is a sophomore at Auburn. 

Gary D. Moore’59 is assistant vice pres- 
ident of Federal Land Bank of New Or- 
leans. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Burton R. Oz- 
ment 59, W. Bloomfield, Mich.; William 
W. Garrett 58, Mountain Home, Tenn.; 
Dr. Jack W. Crenshaw '58, Tampa, Fla.; 
George W. Sims '58, Fort Walton Beach, 
Fla. | 


1960-1963 


James D. Selvey ‘60 left Boise Cascade 
four years ago and joined Speedling, Inc., 
an agribusiness concern, as director of 
garden centers. After ten months he was 
promoted to general sales manager of 
Speedling. After six months he was moved 
to director of sales responsible for the 
‘movement of all products produced by 
Speedling, Inc. This past July, Speedling 
was split into five corporations and Mr. 
Selvey became vice president and general 


manager of Leisey & Todd Farms, Inc. The 
company farms 1000 acres of cauliflower, 
tomatoes, pepper, lettuce, squash, cucum- 
bers, cherry tomatoes, eggplant, and cab- 
bage. He and his wife, Cheryl, and their son 
Timmy, 2, live in Brandon, Fla. Mr. Sel- 
vey's older son Roy spent 1% years at 
Auburn before becoming a service repre- 
sentative with Peninsular Communications 
and his daughter, Tricia, lives with her 
mother in the Republic of Panama. 

David D. Martin ‘61 has been appoint- 
ed western regional sales manager for 
Cyanamid’s Pesticides Department. Since 
joining the company in 1965, he has held 
several positions in the Agricultural Div- 
ision. He and his wife, Patsi, live in Engle- 
wood, Colo. 

Jerry N. Davis 61 is director of the 
anti-inflation program as well as executive 
assistant to the president and chief execu- 
tive officer of St. Regis Paper Co. He has 
held positions in engineering, personnel, 
finance, accounting, and planning with the 
company. He and his wife, Margaret and 
their daughters, Jennifer and Julie, live in 
East Brunswick, N_J. 

Maj. William Corless ‘62 is stationed in 
Izmir, Turkey, as chief of the Morale, Wel- 
fare, and Recreation Office. 

James N. Dozier 62 has been promoted 
to captain with Delta Air Lines. Before 
joining Delta in 1969, he was with the 


Navy. He and his wife, Cathy, have two © 


children—Tinsley, 4, and Deanna, 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Donehoo (Ercel 
Friel) ‘63 now live in Dunwoody, Ga., 


WHO’S WHO IN ALUMNI AND DEVELOPMENT —This trio, with the help of part- 
time student workers, handle the mail coming into the Office of Alumni and Development, 
checking it for address changes, noting class years, and maiden names, etc., before it is sent 
along to the addressograph, computer, etc., and eventually ends up in Alumnalities files for 
The Alumnews. At left, is Edith Sparks, whose late husband, Frank, was a longtime professor 
of physics at Auburn and whose daughter, Jean Marie, graduated in Art in 1971. Mrs. Sparks 


has lived in Auburn for many years and is a gracious resource for Alumnews staffers who often. 


ask for her help. A staff secretary, Mrs. Sparks posts dues, changes addresses, and answers 
alumni questions as well as helping with mailings. Outside her interests in family and office, 
Mrs. Sparks belongs to a knitting group, spends time in her greenhouse, and is active in 
churchwork where she is president of her Sunday school class and treasurer of her circle. Mabel 
Jockish, center, is a clerk in the Alumni Office, working with dues, life membership install- 
ments, and handling the mail. She and her husband Theodore (Ish) Jockish, who rana jewelry 
store in Auburn for many years, have three children: Marjorie Ann Newman ‘63, Ted Jockish 
‘65 (who has a dentistry degree from UAB), and Alan. Mrs. Jockish spends her spare time in 
gardening and yardwork, traveling, and antiquing. Neeta Likins, right, supervises the updating 
of alumni records, address changes, etc., and works with life membership payments as well as 
helping with mailings and supervising students who work in the area of alumni records. Mrs. 
Likins and her family moved to Auburn following her husband Floyd's retirement from the 


military. The Likins have three children: Duke, a student at Opelika Tech; Lee, who will - 


graduate from Auburn in March; and Dabne, a high school senior. Currently the family is busy 


restoring an older home which they recently bought. Mrs. Likins is also active with the Lee — 


County Community Theatre as an actress and director. Currently she is directing On the Night 
of January 16 which will be performed in the Lee County Courthouse this month. 


WHO’S WHO IN ALUMNI AND DEVELOPMENT—The faces of Jerry Smith '64 and 
Elizabeth Caine are familiar to alumni who have been back for reunions in the recent past. One 
of Jerry's responsibilities as associate director of alumni and development is the class reunions 
program and, as his secretary, Mrs. Caine is thoroughly involved with it. Jerry, who was a track 
star at Auburn as an undergraduate, moved to the Alumni Association from the Athletic 
Department where he was assistant track coach. Although his connections with track are no 
longer official, they remain one of his major interests. He is active in the local track group 
AORTA, runs several miles each day, and encourages others in the office to run. Coordinator 
of the Health Professions Fund Drive for the university, Jerry expands his interest in that area 
to work with the American Cancer Society. He and his wife, Jo Ann, who teaches part-time at 
Lee Academy, have two childrén, a daughter, Sloan, and a son, Franklin. In addition to work 
with reunions and the health professions, Jerry handles the Greater Auburn Fund-Athletics 
for the Alumni and Development Office as well as covers a portion of the Auburn Clubs in 
Florida, Georgia, and Alabama. Mrs. Caine, whose husband, Leon, retired from the University 
a couple of years ago, handles details of club members’ requests and correspondence, works 
with reynions in planning meals, registering alumni, etc. Until quite recently when that job 
was taken over by the word processor, Mrs. Caine wrote a letter from the Alumni Association 
to each newborn child of an alumnus and sent along a bib. A native of Auburn, Mrs. Caine 
collects gemstones, enjoys needlework, loves working with flowers, travels when she gets the 
opportunity, and especially likes reading history of the local area. She and her husband have 
two daughters, Sandra Mills, who attended Auburn three years, and Marilyn ‘67, a pharmacist. 


where John has been named regional man- 
ager for the Southeast by Litton Systems, 
Inc. They have two children: Kathryn, 13, 
and Brian, 11. 

Phylis Scales Garrison ‘63 owns her 
own graphic art studio, Commercial Art 
Productions, in Nashville, Tenn. She and 
her husband, Paul B. Garrison '64, have 
two children: Claudia, 10, and Paula, 7. 
Paul is production coordinator with the 
Nashville advertising agency of Brumfield, 
Gallagher & Adams. 

M. Wayne Bundrick has been promot- 
ed to captain with Delta Air Lines. The 
10-year veteran will fly Delta’s DC-9 fleet 
from Atlanta. He and his wife, Helen, have 
two daughters—Janet, 17, and Jenny, 14. 

Cdr. Henry H. Davis '63 completed a 


tour as commanding officer of Patrol Squad- 


ron Twenty-Three on Nov. 8. Under Cdr. 
Davis’ command the squadron, currently 
deployed in Keflavik, Iceland, completed 
the first Navy fleet firing by a patrol air- 
craft of the Harpoon Missile, the Navy's 
newest antishipping weapon. Cdr. Davis, 
his wife, Suzanne, and their sons, Ben- 
jamin and Bradford, live in Brunswick, 
Maine. 


1964 


John W. Penick, Jr., ‘64 is with Craw- 
ford & Company in Atlanta. 

W. Terry Taylor '64 is president of 
Maynard Management Institute (MMI) 
and part-owner and board member of the 
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parent H. B. Maynard and Company, Inc. 
MMI operates in Charlotte, N.C., giving 
courses to “professionals who want to be 
experts.” Although the company main- 
tains it does not produce “efficiency ex- 
perts,’ most of the people study such 
courses as ‘time study, methods engineer- 
ing, time measurement, universal mainte- 
nance, and management development.” 
Mr. Taylor stresses that the Institute teach- 
es ‘industrial engineering techniques, work 
management tools, and supervisory bas- 
ics.” In addition to having 26 short courses 
in Charlotte, the company provides instruc- 
tors for in-house training for companies as 
well as provides materials for customers 
who send their personnel to Maynard and 
then want to purchase materials for their 
own programs. 

Dr. James F. Vickrey, Jr., '64, president 
of the University of Montevallo, is new 
president of the Alabama Association of 
Colleges and Universities, an organization 
he helped found last year. Last year he won 
a Time magazine national award for a 
speech on ‘The Value of A College Educa- 
tion,’ from the Council for the Advance- 
ment and Support of Education and he has 
been named one of 100 outstanding young 
leaders in American higher education by 
Change magazine. He has been president 
of Montevallo since 1977. 

Dr. Martha Bailey ‘64, principal at Pep- 


- perell Elementary School of Opelika, is 


currently on leave to work as administra- 


2 


tive head of one of four basic skills teams 


established by Gov. Fob James in his “war. 


on illiteracy.” Dr. Bailey, who holds the 
M.S. and Ed.D. from Auburn, is working in 
19 counties in southeast Alabama includ- 
ing Lee County. She has been at Pepperell 
- since 1970 and had three years teaching 
experience prior to that. 

Paul B. Garrison ‘64, former public 
relations advertising director of Hyatt Re- 
gency Nashville, is now production coor- 
dinator with Brumfield, Gallagher & Ad- 
ams, a Nashville advertising firm. His 
wife, Phylis Scales Garrison '63, operates 
her own graphics studio, Commercial Art 
Productions. The Garrisons have two daugh- 
ters, Claudia, 10, and Paula, 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford O. Mann, III, 
(Margaret Buford 66) live in Owens 
Cross Roads. He is county loan supervisor 
in Marshall County with Farmers Home 
Administration. They have three children: 
Cliff, 14; Alan, 11; and Deann, 6. 


1965 


Cranston C. Blanks has been promoted 
to knitting/filament technical development 
manager in the Textile Product Develop- 
ment Department of Celanese Fibers Mar- 
keting Co. He will continue to be based in 
Charlotte, N.C., where he has been a fe- 
search and development group leader at 
Fiber Industries, Inc., a Celanese subsid- 
iary. He was an instructor at the Philadel- 
phia College of Textiles and Science for 
two years prior to joining Celanese Fibers 
in 1969 as a development engineer. 

Joseph A. Mitchell '64, director of Fed- 
eral Preparedness Agency for two years, is 
now director of U.S. Foreign Disaster 
Assistance in the Agency for International 
Development. He also serves as President 
Carter's deputy special coordinator for 
international disaster assistance. While serv- 
ing with the Air Force, he earned a mas- 
ter’s in management from the University 
of North Dakota and after leaving the Air 
Force worked as a management consultant 
with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. for a 
year in Atlanta. Between 1970 and 1976, he 
held a number of positions in Georgia state 
government, including that of administra- 
tive assistant and executive secretary to 
Gov. Carter. He joined Carter's Presiden- 
tial election campaign in 1976. During the 
lst nine months of President Carter's 
administration, Mr. Mitchell was with the 
White House Congressional liaison office 
and became director of the FPA in 1977. 
He holds a degree from Woodrow Wilson 
Law School and is a member of the Georgia 
State Bar Association. He and his wife, 
Leslie, have two children. 

James P. Scarbrough is now division 
manager of energy services with Alabama 
Power Co. in Mobile. He and his wife, Jan 
Doyle '65, have two daughters, Kristi, 8, 
and Kati, 5. 

Jimmy Wiggins has been named direc- 
tor of manufacturing at Sewell Manufac- 
turing Co. of Bremen, Ga. Sewell has five 
plants in Georgia and Alabama and employs 
1300 people in the manufacture of men's 
suits and coats. Jimmy has been with 
Sewell’s 14 years. He and his wife, Rena 
Kennedy ‘66, have two sons. 

G. Steve Bridges has been elected a vice 
president of Integon Services Co. of Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. He heads Integon’s cor- 
porate planning department. Before join- 

ing Integon in 1974 asa planning associate 
he was in marketing with Standard Oil of 
Ohio. He holds a master’s in industrial 
management from Georgia Tech and is 
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WHO’S WHOIN ALUMNIAND DEVELOPMENT —The financial staff of the Office of 


Alumni and Development is made up of Kate McConaughy Jenkins, 


Marjorie (Boo) 


McQueen, and Mary Claire Senn. Mrs. Jenkins, left, works with Mrs. McQueen to get the 
financial information ready for the computer and helps compile and check the listing of 


Annual Giving for the Alumnews. A music gra 


duate of Montevallo, Mrs. Jenkins teaches piano 


lessons every afternoon. She and her husband, Joe Jenkins '32, have three children, all Auburn 
graduates: Joe, Jr., ’67; Deana Prather '64; and Milly Mac Shackelford '69. Mrs. Jenkins, who 
enjoys handwork, was busy crocheting Christmas ornaments when Pat Keller interviewed her. 
She enjoys music, reading, travel, and “most of all, my grandchildren.” Boo McQueen is the 
Alumni Association's biggest War Eagle fan, and that’s saying something. As bookkeeper for 
the Auburn University Foundation, she handles gifts to the university, prepares reports on 
them for the Bursar’s Office, reminds people who have pledged gifts to various fund drives. 
She and her husband H. Frank (Mac) McQueen ‘35, who retired from the Extension Service a 


couple of years ago, have two children: Cassie 


favorite past-times are talking football and read 


Ann Stisher '69 and Jennifer McQueen '75. Her 
ing. She would go fishing with her husband if 


she had time but says she has enough to do keeping up with their children and War Eagle folks 
so that she doesn’t have time for hobbies. She did say that she started an afghan seven years 
ago, but she still hasn't finished it. Mary Claire Senn, who graduated from Birmingham 


Southern, collects the money and keeps the re 
and basketball. But she stresses she has “abso 


cords for the Greater Auburn Fund for football 
lutely nothing to do with seating!” She and her 


husband, the late Cary (Shot) Senn '22 of the Auburn football staff, have two children: Jane 
Elliot 58 of Atlanta and Cary L., Jr., 62 of Opelika. Her granddaughter Laura Elliot is a 
sophomore at Auburn and her grandson Kenneth Senn will start to Auburn next fall. Her 
‘ aterests outside the family and the office are sports, plants, reading, collecting old jazz and big 
band records, traveling, and bridge. She raises pineapples, lemons, lemon-limes, and exotic 
flowers such as hibiscus, bougainvillaea, etc. She has belonged to the same bridge club ever 


since she came to Auburn. She reads anything s 


he can get her hands on and is looking forward 


to Viola Goode Liddell’s A Place of Springs. Someday Mrs. Senn plans to write a book herself, 
about Dayton, Ala., the small town where her family spent their summers. 


president of the Shallowford Lakes Com- 
munity Association and a member of the 
budgeting committee for the Winston- 
Salem United Way. 

BORN: A son, Michael Anthony, to Mr. 
and Mrs. John M. Oddo of Huntsville on 


Oct. 10. 
1966 


Larry D. Benefield is an associate pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Auburn. He 
holds bachelor’s and master’s from Auburn 
and the doctorate from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Gary P. Hendry has been named man- 
ager of formed coil development for the 
Coil Operations. of General Electric's Ap- 
paratus Service Division in Newcomers- 
town, Ohio. He had been senior advanced 
manufacturing engineer in GE’s AC Motor 
Department in Nashville, Tenn., since 1975. 
He has been with GE in numerous loca- 
tions since 1966 including Hickory, N.C., 
and Oakland, Calif. He and his wife, Anna 
Marie, live in Coshocton, Ohio, with their 
children, Brian, Chris, and Rene. 

Jessi C. Forténberry '66 has been named 
visiting assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Engineering at Auburn. 

Jerry Thomas has been named executive 


vice president of Harco Drug of North- 
port. Harco operates 39 drugstores in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. Jerry joined the 
company following his graduation as a 
pharmacist at Leland Drug in Tuscaloosa. 
He was manager of Campus Drug in 
Auburn from 1967 to January 1973 when 
he became supervisor and coordinator of 
store operations. In January 1976, he be- 
came vice president of Harco Drug. 
Frank Fryer, production department 
head of Union Carbide’s ethanol unit at 
Texas City, Tex., was recently on campus to 
present a $4,000 check from Union Car- 
bide to the Department of Mechanical 


Engineering. A varsity baseball player while 


at Auburn, Frank has been with Union 
Carbide since graduating in maintenance, 
production, and technical recruiting. He 
recently was named college relations re- 
presentative for Union Carbide at Auburn. 
He and his wife, Wynette, live in Dickin- 
son, Tex., with their daughter Elise, 7, and 
son Kevin, 5. 

Jerrol F. Hare is maintenance shop 
manager with Energy Cooperative, Inc., in 
East Chicago, Ind. He and his wife, Gay, 
live in New Lenox, Ill., with their children 
Michael, 12, Susan, 8, and Jeremy, ef 


K. Marlo Baker Bixby teaches junior 
high English and chorus in Durand, Ill., 
where she lives with husband, Bill, and 
children Jack, 9, and Anna, 19 months. Bill 
is a pilot for Sundstrand of Rockford, Ill. 

James O. (Jim) Yeaman has been named 
Public Relations Practitioner of the Year 
1979 by the Public Relations Council of 
Alabama. He is past president of the 
Montgomery chapter of the organization, 
the immediate past president of the Ala- 
bama Council of Association Executives, 
and currently is executive vice president of 
the Automotive Wholesalers’ Association 
of Alabama. 

Lt. Cdr. Milton D. Roth, Jr., is stationed 
with Fighter Squadron 124, Miramar Naval 
Air Station, San Diego, Calif. 

James C. Hurst has been promoted to 
senior specialist in the industrial engineer- 
ing and wage practices organization at 
Western Electric's Atlanta works. 

~ Dr. James E. Heath joined the pathology 
section of the National Center for Toxico- 
logical Research at Jefferson, Ark., in July. 

Gerald P. Shoaf is supervisor of plant 
layout and longrange space planning for 
Martin Marietta Corp. in Orlando, Fla. He 
‘as been with the company 12 years. He is 
responsible for forecasting and meeting 
the plans needs for five and ten year space 
requirements for the company. He and his 
wife, Glenda Marie, have two children— 
Derek, 6, and Dana, 13 months. Gerald 
recently became a registered professional 
engineer and was honored in 1978 as one 
of Martin Marietta’s 100 Man of the Year 
honorees. 

ADOPTED: A daughter, Bonnie, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis T. (Terry) Bird of 
Marianna, Fla. Terry works for the Social 
Security Administration and in recent years 
has won several awards in international. 
photographic competition. He is listed in 
the 1978 edition of Who's Who of the 
Photographic Society of America. 

BORN: A daughter, Natalin Adele, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton M. Williams of 
Trussville on July 16. She joins big brothers 
Keith, 13, and Kristopher, 4. Bart is district 
forester for the Alabama Forestry Com- 
mission, supervising state forestry pro- 
grams in a 7-county district from an office 
located in Birmingham. 


1967 

Gusty Yearout of Birmingham is rais- 
ing money for a campaign for the US. 
Senate. He is with the Birmingham law 
firm of Larant, Harris, and Yearout. As a 
result of a case on insurance fraud, he was 
called to Washington to testify before the 
House Committee on Aging. His testim- 
ony made national news. The former color 
man on Auburn sports broadcasts, he con- 
tinues to work with Gary Sanders on 
broadcasting the Birmingham Vulcans 
games. He and his wife, Susan, have three 
children—Bill, 10; Jason, 7; and Audrey 7. 

William F. (Bill) Ledyard, Jr., and his 
wife, Linda, live in Charlotte, N.C. with 
their daughter, Heather, 8. Bill is field sales 
manager for U.S. Gypsum Co. The Led- 
yards would like to hear from Auburn 
friends. 

Lee Sentell has been named one of Ala- 
bama’s four Outstanding Young Men for 
1979, the highest honor given by the Jay- 
cees. He is city editor of The Decatur Daily. 
Active in heritage organizations, he is state 
president of the Alabama Trust for His- 
toric Preservation and served as vice chair- 
man of the board of advisors to the Ala- 
bama Historical Commission. At 27 he was 
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the youngest person to receive the Histori- 


cal Commission's Distinguished Service. 


Award. He is president-elect of the De- 
catur Tourism Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Alex Ashton has moved from Ontario, 
Indiana, where he is cost manager follow- 
ing a two-year stint in Concord, Ontario, as 
comptroller for Arvin Automotive. He and 
his wife, Judy, live in Columbus, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. James Slay, Jr., (Virgi- 
nia Musgrove) live in Birmingham where 
Jim is a partner in the CPA firm of Till, 
Eddleman & Hester. They have three 
children: Hudson, 12, Mary Virginia, 9%, 
and Martha, 3. 

Maj. Robert C. Jonson recently partici- 
pated in a NATO exercise. He is assigned 
to Marine Attack Squadron 223, Marine 
Aircraft Group 32 2nd Aircraft Wing, 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C. 

Dr. Alyce M. Sims is a veterinarian at 


Gateway Animal Hospital in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


1968 


Lee H. Sims is an adjunct visiting pro- 
fessor in the Auburn Department of Arch- 
itecture. 

Julia Zekoll Campbell lives in Bloom- 
field, N.J., with her son George, 14. She is a 
market research statistician with the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association 


WHO’S WHO—Dr. Julian Holmes ’62 is 
associate director of alumni and develop- 
ment and heads the estate planning and 
deferred giving areas of the Alumni and 
Development Office. He moved to the Alum- 
ni Office in 1977 from the Extension Service 
where he had been an economist. In addition 
to the deferred giving responsibilities, Julian 
coordinates Auburn clubs in North Ala- 
bama, North Georgia, Tennessee, and along 
the Eastern Seaboard. He has also been 
involved with tour programs and football 
weekend activities and during the past year 
has been responsible for the Auburn Annual 
Giving and Alumni Dues programs. During 
his first year in the Alumni Office, Julian and 
the Alumnews editor did a series of articles 
for The Alumnews on wills and bequests. 
Beginning with this issue, Julian is doing a 
second series to inform alumni about the 
need for making a will and about the services 
available through the Alumni and Devel- 
opment Office. Julian met his wife, Judy, 
who works in the office of the School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, when they were 
both Auburn students. They have a daughter 
Haden, 13. A former Auburn football player, 
Julian’s main interests outside his job and 
family are Auburn sports, traveling, and 
country music. 


where, she writes, she is getting “the 
opportunity to use both my math and tex- 
tile degrees that I earned at Auburn.” 
Ninth grader George is on the soccer team 
at his school and active in Boy Scouts and 
other school activities. And, Julia writes, 
“We would welcome hearing from those 
Auburn friends that we have lost contact 
with over the years.” 

Linda Griffin Burton is a speech pa- 
thologist in Indialantic, Fla. She also has a 
real estate license. 

Dr. Robert L. Holley, M.D., is currently 
practicing in Gadsden. 

Judy Voellinger Townsend currently 
lives in Lexington, Ky., where her hus- 
band, Lee, is an Extension entomologist at 
the University of Kentucky. They have a 
son, Scott, 2. | 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Rance Bunn (Susan 
Patterson) live in Spring, Tex. Rance is 
vice president of Wilmac Constructors, 
Inc., in Houston, Tex. The Bunns have two 
daughters, Dorothy LeeAnn, 7, and Cathe- 
rine Anice, 3. 

Sherrell White, director of grounds and 
horticulturist at the University of Monte- 
vallo, was one of the keynote speakers at 
the National Institute on Park and Grounds 
Management in October. A former high 
school and technical school teacher, he 
developed the first technical school horti- 
culture department in Alabama at George 
Rogers Community Vocational Center in 
Gardendale. He has worked as a consultant 
to several landscape companies and cities 
and has won several state and national hor- 
ticulture awards. 

Harold W. C. (Happy) Calhoun is 
budget and cost analyst for a 280 bed hospi- 
tal near Cocoa Beach, Fla. He commutes 
every two months to the University of 
South Carolina to attend the Executive 
Graduate Program in Health Care Finance 
where he will earn an M.S. 

BORN: A son, Adam Roebuck, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee Reed (Clela Dyess) of Athens, 
Ga., on July 1, 1978.... 

A son, Reid, to Mr. and Mrs. Phil Tan- 
kersley (Marilee Mangrum) of Wetumpka 
on June 28. Marilee is associate county 


_ Extension agent-home economics and Phil 


is staff representative for the Alabama 
State Employees Association in Montgo- 
mery. Reid joins big brother, Justin, 5.... 

A son, Daniel Weston, to Mr. and Mrs. 
David T. Whitt of Birmingham on August 
28, 1978.... | 

A daughter, Meredith Blake, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Rhodes Shell (Kathy Blake) of New- 
nan, Ga., on June 29. Rhodes is with C&S 
Bank in Newnan... 

A daughter, Katherine Leigh, to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. B. Biggers (Sherry Smith) of 
Marietta, Ga., on July 16. She joins sister, 
Lindsay Farrell, 3... 

A son, Philip Myron, to Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Milton Gwaltney (Claire Brown '70) of 
Birmingham on July 24, 1978. He joined 
brother Robert, 3. Milton is branch man- 
ager with Data General Corp... 

A daughter, Anne Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas D. Myers (Pam Frazier) of 
Versailles, Ky., on January 19, 1979. Pam is 
a ticket agent with Delta Air Lines in 
Lexington. 


» 1969 
J. L. Grant, Jr., is new manager of 
WestPoint Pepperell’s Shawmut Corduroy 
Mill. He had been at the Lindale, Ga., Mill 
since 1977 following service at Langdale, 
LaGrange, and Lanett over the past 12 
years. He and his wife, Carolyn Elizabeth, 


WHO'S WHO IN ALUMNI AND DEVELOPMENT—This quartet makes up the mail- 
room crew in the Alumni and Development Office. Or at least it did. before Jack Wilkes, 
standing left, graduated and went off to be a Marine. In the Alumni Office, he was truly a Jack 
of all trades, working with the files, updating records, mailing out dues notices, etc. Standing 
next to Jack is David Ryan, who shared Jack’s work and in addition sorted mail for the Post 
Office. President of the Auburn Student Accounting Association, David has a wide variety of 
hobbies, particularly listening to classical music and jazz. A trumpet man himself, David 
played with the Auburn Jazz Ensemble as well as the Auburn Singers and the Auburn Knights 
before he went to work with the Alumni Office. Ruth Nunnery, right, supervises the mailings 
for Annual Giving, dues, club meetings, and newsletters for campus groups. She’s currently 
beating, with the Addressograph, the computer in keeping addresses up-to-date for more than 
80,000 alumni. Mrs. Nunnery commutes to Auburn from Camp Hill, where she and her 
husband, Norman, built a home a few years ago doing much of the work themselves. She 
collects recipes, loves to cook, and enjoys meetings of The Pilot Club and The Study Club. 
Travel is high on her list, naturally enough, with her children often as far away as California 
and Germany, where she traveled when her daughter, Nancy ‘69, and husband, Bill, were 
stationed for a long tour. Mrs. Nunnery’s son, Joe '61, currently lives in Oakland, Calif. An avid 
reader of historical novels and a grandmother, she takes great pride in Joe’s children, JoAnn 
and John, and Nancy’s Kelly and Jennifer. Although Nona Hood, seated, officially retired a few 
months back, she puts in enough time in the mailing room to keep us all straight with her 
laughter and enthusiasm. Alumni can expect to see Mrs. Hood, a bonafide sports nut, and her 
husband, Dr. Joseph Hood of Agronomy and Soils, at any sports event on campus. Mrs. Hood’s 
favorite sport is football but she likes track and field events almost as much. In addition to 
sports, her interests include “eating. And gardening and yardwork.” The Hoods have a 
daughter, Lurana Jo Hood Brechin ’73, who lives in Destin, Fla., with her husand Jim ’74, a 


graduate of Auburn's vet school, and their small daughter, Mandy. 


have two children: Tara Celeste, 7, and 
Jefferson L., III, 4. 

Joseph A. Burkhalt has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Department of Coun- 
selor Education at Auburn as an assistant 
professor. He holds bachelor’s and mas- 
ter's degrees from Auburn and the docto- 
rate from George Peabody College. 

Capt. Ken MacDonnell is chief of in- 
structional validation and analysis for air- 
crew training on the E-3A Sentry aircraft 
with the 552nd Airborne Warning and 
Control Wing at Tinker AFB, Okla. Before 
going to Tinker, Capt. MacDonnell was an 
assistant professor of philosophy at the Air 
Force Academy in Colorado. For his work 
there, he received the Outstanding Instruc- 
tor in Philosophy and Fine Arts Award for 
1978-1979 and the Meritorious Service 
Medal for 1975-1979. After graduating 
with high honor from Auburn, Capt. Mac- 
Donnell received his M.A. in philosophy 
from Notre Dame in 1975 and is presently 
a doctoral candidate there. He and his wife, 
Penny, and children—Niall and Kolleen— 
live on Tinker. 

Capt. Richard C. Guess, Jr., has com- 
pleted the Marine Air Support Control 
Officer Course in Twentynine Palms, Calif. 

Daniel A. Beard separated from the Air 
Force in May and joined Continental Air- 
lines in June as a pilot. He flies from the 
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Houston, Tex., pilot base and he and his 
family live in nearby The Woodlands, Tex. 

Ramona McCartney is now Ramona 
Hood. She lives in San Antonia, Tex. 

Eight members of the class of ’69 held 
their own reunion visit and dinner in Bir- 
mingham during August. Getting together 
were Connie Clemmons Conner of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Linda Fincher Broada- 
way of Douglasville, Ga.; Cheri Dahl of 
Mobile; Vicki Borden of Jasper; Brenda 
Wright of Spartenburg, S.C.; Jane Moncus 
Maughon of Lilburn, Ga.; Cindy Flora 
Woodward of Huntsville, and Jocie Crouch 
Renfroe of Huntsville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiley O. Steen, Jr., (Edna 
Stallworth) live in Montgomery. Wiley is 
athletic director for the city of Montgo- 
mery and Edna is a junior high librarian 
and working on her master’s degree. They 
have a six year old son, Scott. 

Lawrence E. Albritton, II, is working in 
Steelville, Mo., with the recruiting firm of 
G. McBride Associates as an account execu- 
tive. 

Elliott Cotney is a sales representative 
for Schloss & Kahn, Inc., of Montgomery. 
He and his wife, Shirley, live in Albertville 
with their twin sons, Chris and Curt, 17 
months old. | 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert V. Taylor, Jr., 
(Pamila Williams '75) live at Route 4 


a 


Ozark where he practices veterinary med- 
icine. | 

Lawrence L. Charlton is a loan officer 
with Nevada State Bank in Las Vegas, han- 
dling commercial and installment loans. 
He continues to be a captain in the Army 
Reserve after leaving the Army following 
two years in the Far East. He and his wife, 
Tracey Anne, have two sons, Scot, 4, and 
Ryan, 2. The Charltons moved to Las 
Vegas in 1975 following four years in 
Memphis. Lawrence was manager of Val- 
ley Bank of Nevada before accepting his 
present position. : 

Peter J. Calabro has been appointed 
president of Hamilton Mortgage Corp., 


and its wholly-owned subsidiary, Cumber-. 


land Mortgage Co., by the board of direc- 
tors of the two. Hamilton holds $35 mil- 
lion in real estate assets throughout the 
Southeast and Cumberland is a residential 
permanent lender operation. Peter has 
seven years of experience in mortgage 
banking and in liquidation of real estate 
properties. He and his wife, Deborah, live 
in Roswell, Ga. 

Tommy Fuller became associate county 
agent-coordinator for Washington County 
with the Alabama Cooperative Extension 
Service on Nov. 1. He had been associate 
county agent-ANR before the promotion 
and has been with the Washington County 
staff since 1969. He received his master’s 
in agriculture from Auburn in 1978. 

Mike Sartain works with Polysius Corp., 
an engineering and construction firm, in 
contract administration. He and his wife 
live in Marietta, Ga., with their six-year- 
old daughter and their five-month-old son. 

BORN: A son, Adam Kessler, to Mr. 
and Mrs. William K. Barnes (Brenda 
Roney) of Headland on Oct. 9. Bill received 
_ a second undergraduate degree from Au- 
burn in 1978 and is an architect with 
Spann, Hall, and Ritchie in Dothan. Brenda 
received her M.Ed. from Auburn in 1978 
and is an instructor in the extended-day 
program at Wallace Community College in 
Dothan.... | 

A son, Jonathan Joseph, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas L. Sowar of Mableton, Ga., on 
July 15. He joins Beth and Alan, 10, and 
Lori, 9. Doug is president of J.F. Lee Con- 
struction Co., in Mableton and Trudy is on 
leave from the Cobb County Board of 
Education.... 

A daughter, Leigh Anne, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen J. Urbanek (Karen Bodden '70) 
on Sept. 6. She joins brother Philip, 3.... 

A daughter, Caroline Elizabeth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Michael (Mike) Barb 
(Betsy Moses) of Atlanta on Sept. 19. Car- 
oline joins sister Leigh, 9, and brother 
Morgan, 5%. 


1970 

Judy Black O’Neal is assistant secre- 
tary/treasurer of W. C. Bradley Enter- 
prises in Columbus, Ga. She and her hus- 
band, Steve, have two children, Laura Anne 
and David. 

Bobby J. Garrett is assigned to the U.S. 
Secret Service Field Office in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Moore (Carol R. 
Henry) live in Andalusia with their two 
daughters: Alison, 6, and Meredith, 3. 
Carol teaches second grade. 

Lt. William H. Miller, USN, was select- 
ed for promotion to lieutenant commander. 
He is assigned to the USS Nimitz (CVN- 
68) which is currently deployed with the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. Lt. Miller 
and his wife, Marilyn Carlson, live in Vir- 
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-WHO’S WHO IN THE ALUMNI OFFICE—Our names are far more familiar than our 


faces, but now you can match us up. The Alumnews staff (with one exception who missed the 
picture) includes from left, Susan Ruffin, Pat Keller, Alan Stephenson, Kaye Lovvorn (chin- 
in-hand), Drue Prior, and Rosy Evans. Staff assistant Susan Ruffin, a senior in microbiology 
from Auburn, is the office organizer, filer, errand runner, and alumnalities writer. Before 
coming to work in the Alumni Office when she returned to school fulltime, Susan worked for 
Penney’s and the University Registrar's Office. Outside of class, labs, and work, Susan is 
interested in horses, antiques, and interior design. Pat Keller, who compiles sports and Only 
Yesterday on a regular basis, spent much of the past few months researching and writing a 
series of slide shows about the classes who had reunions on campus this fall. A prize-winning 
poet, Pat is a goldmine of information about antiques. Her favorite past-time, next to 
conversation, is poking around in antique stores looking for old books, postcards, and sheet 
music for herself, World War I memorabilia for her husband Mark, who received his Ph.D. in 
English in December, and whatever they're interested in for her friends. In addition to a lot of 
books, several antiques, and a zooful of animals, the Keller household includes teenagers 
Debbie and Billy. A/umnews photographer Alan Stephenson, a junior in animal and dairy 
science from Dawson, is a busy young man. In addition to his photography for The A/umnews, 
he also works part-time at another job, is active in various organizations for students in 
agriculture, is a member of the dairy judging team, and is a Glomerata photographer. After he 
graduates, Alan has plans for graduate school and a career in animal nutrition research. Kaye 
Lovvorn, who had the bright idea of introducing everyone who works in the Alumni and 
Development Office and has been calling herself names since, went to work on The Alumnews 
as a student intern. Now in her eleventh year as editor, she does everything on the Alumnews 
nobody else can or will do. Her special interests outside The Alumnews, Auburn University, 
and education in general are her family (especially nieces Sonia and Tammy, and nephew 
Brad); writers (particularly Alabama authors, Shakespeare, and women); magazines (particu- 
larly local publications The Auburn Circle for which she is advisor and Alabama Life for which 
she writes a column on Alabama books and authors), and Alabama history. Drue D. Prior, 
Alumnews resident entertainer, would have, had the camera been at the right angle, provided 
horns for her boss, but instead came up with the peace sign. A music major at the University of 
Alabama before she saw the light and became an English major at Auburn, Drue’s actual title is 
staff writer. Active in the English honorary Sigma Tau Delta, she plans a career as a writer and 
has held a variety of jobs on her way through college. Rosy Evans, a senior in journalism from 
Birmingham, has become something of an expert on Auburn history since beginning work 
with the A/umnews last summer. She's learned a lot in particular about old Auburn student 


hangouts and the activities of the Auburn Knights. A member of the Plainsman staff, Rosy 


supplied her last official story as a journalism intern for this issue. However, we have hopes of 
more of her writing before she goes off into the big world. 
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ginia Beach, Va., with their two children: 
John Douglas, 5, and Catherine, 3. 

Patricia Rickenbaker Williams and her 
husband, Frank, are living in Greenwood, 
S.C. Frank is employed by Parke, Davis, 
and Co., as supervisor of sales forecasting 
and inventory standards. 

BORN: A son, Agan Clark, to Capt. and 
Mrs. F. Danny Covington, Jr., of Plats- 
burg, N.Y., on May 11. Agan joins sisters 
Jennifer and Christina.... 

A son, Jonathan Seth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred R. Robertson, III, of Greenwood, 
S.C. Seth joins sister Amy Leah, age 4... 

A son, Benjamin Neal, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jimmy R. Trotter (Sara Caldwell) on 
March 22, 1978 in Kingsport, Tenn. Ben- 
jamin joins brother Matthew, age ©6.... 

A son, Lynn Ashley, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynn A. Renoll of Birmingham on April 3, 
1978... 

A son, George Haden, to Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. Carpenter of Fort Smith, Ark., 
on April 23.... 


A daughter, Amanda, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert L. Cockrell (Jean Lee Renoll '72) 
of Miami, Fla.... 

A daughter, Amanda, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gary L. Thorsen of St. Simons Island, Ga., 
on January 28, 1979. Gary is district energy 
services supervisor with the Georgia Power 
th... 

A daughter, Whitney Alane, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Marvin Eaton (Jill Allen) of Decatur, 
on December 16, 1978. Whitney joins 
brothers, Brett Allen, age 3, and Cameron 
Scott, age 2. Jill is a guidance counselor at 
Decatur High School, and Marvin is with 
Monsanto Chemical and Textile Co. 


1971 


Sidney K. Moore is merchandise man- 
ager of Kmart 4070 in Atlanta, Ga. 

James S. Hopper is group manager in 
the financial division for Cummins Engine 
Co., in Charleston, S.C. His wife, Patricia 
Lee Weaver '70, is a French teacher at 


Porter-Gaud School in Charleston. The 
Hoppers live in Summerville. 

William L. Pounds became assistant 
chief of contract administration for the dis- 
trict office of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers in Al Batin, Saudi Arabia, on Dec. 1. 
His wife, Joy, and his two daughters, Amy, 
6, and Jennifer, 2, are with him in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Diane Baker Standridge and her hus- 


band are living in Ansback, West Germany. 


Debbie Brown Jurgensen and her hus- 
band, Don, are living in Cleveland, Tenn., 
where Don is a design engineer with 
M&M /Mars. They have a daughter, Kath- 
erine (Katy) Leigh, who ts 1. 

Lewis W. (Chip) Clark is living in 
DeRidder, La., with his wife, Carol, and 
son, Lewis, Jr. Chip is the manager of the 
Kmart in De Ridder. 

Arthur B. Hammond and his wife Sherry 
Woods are living in Yorba Linda, Calif., 
where Arthur is employed by Western 
Wheel, Rockwell International as divisional 
controller, They have a son, Grant, age 3. 

Don Drinkard was on the Auburn Uni- 
versity campus recently to present $1,000 
checks from the Atlantic Richfield Founda- 
tion to both the Chemical and Mechanical 
Engineering Departments. 

BORN: A son, James Glen, Jr., (Jamie), 
to Mr. and Mrs. James Glen Hutto (Mag- 
gie Golden '71) of Memphis, Tenn., on 
August 17. Jim is a copilot of the 727 for 
Braniff International and is also an aircraft 
commander in the C-130 for the Tennessee 
Air National Guard. He is 2nd vice presi- 
dent of the Memphis Auburn Club and is 
domain director for the Mississippi chap- 
ters of Phi Kappa Tau. Jamie joins sister, 
Ashley Elizabeth.... A daughter, Sharon 
Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. Michael S. 
Rogers (Janice Tandall '72) of Snellville, 
Ga. Michael is the media specialist for the 
college of Allied Health Sciences of Geor- 
gia State University, wheré he is working 
on a Ph.D. in instructional technology... 

A son, Curtis Daniel, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Johnson ‘70 (Pat Hicks '71) of 
Birmingham on July 24.... 

A son, Brent Mitchell, to Dr. and Mrs. 
H. Bryan Bain (Susan Mitchell '70) on 
June 18. The Bains live in Dothan where 
Bryan has established Town and Country 
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WHO’S WHO—Teresa Winbon '80 is a 
student writer with the A/umnews. Although | 
she no longer skydives herself, Teresa, a 
public relations-journalism major from Or- 
lando, Fla., is active with the local skydiving 
group. She also spends a lot of her spare time 
tracking around the woods with a gun or at 
the lake with a fishing pole in her hands. 


Animal Hospital. Brent joins Bart, 6, 
Brooks, 3, and Bonnie, 2.... 

A daughter, Megan Kathleen, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Nicholson (Rachel Dis- 
mukes) of Alabaster on August 27. Rachel 
is corporate librarian for Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield of Alabama.... 

Twins, Douglas Michael and Kelly Ann, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Micheal W. Kinard 
(Nancy Watkins '74) of Royersford, Pa., 
on May 1. Nancy received her M.Ed. from 
Indiana University in January, 1979. Mich- 
ael is the division industrial engineer for 
the Atlas Aerospace Division of ICI Amer- 
ica, Inc... 

A son, Charles Shaheed, III, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Shaheed Saliba, II, (Beverly 
Harrington) of Montgomery on June 19... 

A son, Foster, to Mr. and Mrs. Steve 
Hancy (Ann Williams) of Gulf Breeze, 
Fla., on Feb. 22.... : 

A daughter, Kathryn Grace, to Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. Dorough, Jr., of Nashville, 
Tenn., on April 4... 

A daughter, Jessica Meagan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth Morrissette (Johnnie Dor- 
man) of Wilsonville on June 7, 1978... 

A son, Brent Allan, to Capt. and Mrs. 
Robert C. May (Susan Boyd '72). Robisa 
T-38 instructor at Laughlin AFB, Tex. 
Susan recently completed the requirements 
for a master’s in speech pathology at Phil- 
lip’s University in Enid, Okla. Brent Allan 
joins brother Boyd... 

A daughter, Natalie Delena, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Pagelson on January 30, 
1979. Charles has been promoted to dis- 
trict. systems specialist for Southeast Dis- 
trict, Burroughs Corporation, and has been 
transferred to Miami, Fla. ) 


1972 

Byron R. Yance received a Master of 
Science in Engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in Huntsville in May. He is 
now working with Alabama Power Com- 
pany’s Farley Nuclear Plant near Dothan 
as generating plant engineer. He and his 
wife, Judy, have one child, Chad David, age 
4. : 

Amanda Peake is the sales representa- 
tive for the Nashville, Tenn., office of 
American International Rent a Car-Rent a 
Truck. She writes, “If any Auburn Alums 
come to Nashville and need to rent a car or 
truck, tell ‘em to call me!” 

Bennie G. Ellis has been in Memphis, 
Tenn., for the past 6 years and has recently 
returned to Alabama and is living in 
Prattville. 

Charles W. (Bill) Jenkins has been 
named energy conservation specialist for 
Container Corporation of America in Fer- 
nandina Beach, Fla. He has also received 22 
patents in his name for developing an air 
sampling process that has now become a 
standard for EPA in testing emmissions 
from paper mills. His wife, Margie Pillat 
75, has been promoted to operations coor- 
dinator for all of the correctional programs 
operating in Florida under the Salvation 
Army. She is also currently program coor- 
dinator for a national LEAA grant that is 
studying the effect of various levels of 
supervision on misdemeanant probation- 
ers. 

Laddie J. Pepke has moved to the 
Netherlands with his wife, Stuart Anne, 
and their three children. He is starting his 
own new business, L.M.E. International, 
marketing U.S. products in Europe. They 
expect to’stay 3-5 years. 

Bill Spruiell and his wife, Janet Wil- 
liams, live in Leeds with their son, Matt, 


WHO’S WHO IN ALUMNI AND DEVELOPMENT—Pat Brackin, 
seated in the picture on the left, first came to work with the Alumni Office 
in 1960 with the Development Program while she was putting her 
husband Glenn ’62 through school in industrial engineering. She “retired” 
in the mid Sixties for several years before then Alumni Director Joe Sarver 
talked her to coming back to work in the face of the looming retirement of 
the office's inimitable Pattie Haney. With Miss Haney’s retirement, Pat 
assumed her position as administrative assistant, a job she has continued 
to hold under Alumni and Development Director Buck Bradberry. Pat 
works with everyone in the Alumni and Development Office as well as 
with the boards of the Auburn Alumni Association and the Auburn 
University Foundation and the advisory councils of the various profes- 
sional areas and schools. She coordinates the Alumni Assocation tour 
program and some of the out-of-town football game weekend programs. 
In addition to handling purchasing for the Alumni and Development 
Programs and the upcoming capital campaign, she works with the promo- 
tional items marketed through the Alumni Association. Pat spends her 
spare time with her family—husband Glenn (who works with educational 


television at Auburn) and children Michael, 21, Linda, 19 (both college 


students), and Jeff, 14—and as an active volunteer with the American 
Cancer Society, particularly the Reach for Recovery Program. She collects 
owls and antique dolls. Pat enjoys playing the piano and organ and if she 
ever has time, she plans to catch up on her reading—particularly myster- 
ies. The voice you are likely to hear when you call the Alumni and 
Development Office is that of Debbie Cagle, standing left of Pat. Debbie is 
Pat's secretary and the office receptionist. One of the newer members of 
the Alumni staff, Debbie is working while her husband, Randy, completes 
a degree in architecture. Whenever the phone stops ringing long enough, 


Debbie handles correspondence for Pat, works with tours, pays bills, and 
on occasion provides the A/umnews editor with a bit of much-needed 
assistance. She shares her husband's interest in architecture through 
Keystones, the organization of architecture and building science wives. 
She is past president and current secretary of the group. At night while 
Randy completes projects for his architecture courses, Debbie reads. The 
Chattanooga native explains that she'll read anything but she prefers the 
classics. Ken Pylant ’73, right, joined the Alumni and Development Office 
during the past year as coordinator of alumni and development informa- 
tion systems. He also coordinates the office staff for handling alumni 
mailings, updating records, etc. Currently Ken is supervising and coordi- 
nating the new in-house, on-line computer system for the Alumni and 
Development Office, the IBM 34 and peripheral equipment. Ken, who 
received an MBA from Auburn in 1975, worked with the School of 
Business and the Computer Center before joining Alumni and Develop- 
ment. He and his wife, Chira, enjoy watching football and basketball. Ken 
is a fisherman and also likes to fly (he has a private pilot's license). He jogs, 
plays golf, and is an amateur photographer. Becky Derrick, Ken's secre- 
tary, will be leaving the Alumni and Development Office at the end of 
January, when her husband David ’78, transfers from the Lee County 
Extension Office to that of Cherokee County in Centre. Becky, who has 
been more involved with the new computer than the other secretaries, can 
operate the CRT terminals. The Rainsville native likes to cook, sew, 
crochet, and needlepoint. She won a blue ribbon this fall for a needlepoint 
entry at the Lee County Fair. She also likes to ride her bicycle, and she and 
David, who’s also from Northeast Alabama, like to vacation in the moun- 
tains whenever they have a chance. —Photo by Alan Stephenson 


age 2. Bill is a district representative with 
Dun and Bradstreet Inc., in Birmingham 
and Janet teaches at Columbiana Middle 
School. | 

Gary W. Winkler is a systems engineer 
with the Singer/Link Division, Space Shut- 
tle simulations for astronaut crew training. 

Larry Neil Smith is an art director at 
McDonald and Little Advertising Agency 
in Atlanta. He and his wife, Pamela A. 
Nelson, have 3 children: Allison, age 6; 
Denver, age 5; and Finn, age 3. 

BORN: A son, Andrew Lanier, to Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Robertson (Kathy Doris 
Thompson) on January 6, 1978.... 

A daughter, Kimberly Jackson, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. Tucker (Karen Tho- 
mas) in June. Karen and Jim have recently 
returned from a year of study and travel in 
Europe. Jim is now with the law firm of 
Sullivan and Cromwell in New York, N.Y.... 

A son, Jacob Miles, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Danny R. Johnson on November 7, Danny 


is a pharmacist at Weldon Pharmacy in 
Hueytown.... 

A daughter, Anna Jeannette, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Glen P. Hamner, Jr., (Susan Cham- 
bless) on March 23. She joins big brother, 
Everett.... 

A son, William Jared, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Wells, Jr. Bill is a project man- 
ager with Faulkner Construction Company 
in Dothan. William Jared joins big sister, 

Shelli Alexa, age 3.... 

A son, Michael Howard, Jr., to Capt. and 
Mrs. Michael H. Culpepper on January 20, 
1979. Michael is a branch chief in the Spe- 
cial Forces School at Fort Bragg, N.C. 
Michael Howard joins big brother, Chris- 
topher Michael, age 4.... 

A daughter, Jamye Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Graves, Jr., (Deborah Harold) 
on February 19. Deborah is a homemaker 
and former teacher who recently received a 
Master’s degree in Elementary Education. 
Her husband is a drilling superintendent 


for Exxon. Jamye Ann joins big sister, Reg- 
ina Leigh, age 3. 


1973 


Roy Summerford, recently a capitol 
reporter for the Montgomery Advertiser, 
has joined the Opelika-Auburn News as a 
reporter and columnist. 

John T. Rabun, Jr., is a project manager 
with Paragon Corporation in Fayetteville, 
N.C. His wife, Ashley Toomey ’74, is a 
stockbroker with Merrill Lynch. They have 
a 16-month-old son, John T. (Jack) Rabun, 
Ill. 

Lissa McCall Wright is working with 
the Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Chamber 
of Commerce in the small business, educa- 
tion, and world trade division. Her hus- 
band, Bill, is working in the architectural 
firm of HTB, Inc. He recently passed his 
architectural registration exam. : 

Dr. Joel C. Ledbetter is presently chie 
resident in the department of pediatrics at 


the University of Mississippi Medical Cen- 
ter in Jackson, Miss. He plans to do a fel- 
lowship in pulmonary medicine at Child- 
rens Hospital, University of Alabama, Bir- 
mingham, during 1980-82. 

Lynne Allen is currently manager and 
interior designer for Crabapple in Colum- 
bus, Ga. | 

John A. (Tony) Dees is an associate and 
practicing CPA with the firm of Dees and 
Dees, P.A., of Mobile. 

Don G. Greer is an accountant with 
Amerada Hess Corporation in Purvis, Miss. 
He and his wife, Linda, have one son, John, 
who is three years old. 

Rosanne Quintero has been elected a 
banking officer by the directors of Trust 
Company Bank in Atlanta, Ga. She was 
previously a teller, customer service repre- 
sentative, administrative assistant in branch 
administration, and an assistant manager 
of Trust Company’s advertising program. 
Last year she was named manager of the 
bank’s Phipps Plaza Branch, the position 
she held prior to being assigned her new 
position in the Lenox Square Branch. 

Jonathan W. Vargo is a state auditor in 
Littleton, Colorado. 

Allen F. Almquist of Walter Reed 
Army Hospital in Washington, D.C., has 
won a $750 award in the Burroughs Wel- 
Icome Pharmacy Education Program. The 
award money will be presented to Auburn 
University in Capt. Almquist’s name to 

establish a revolving loan fund for deserv- 

ing pharmacy students. The Pharmacy 
Education Program is sponsored by Bur- 
roughs Wellcome Co., one of the nation’s 
leading pharmaceutical manufacturers. A 
pharmacist from each state and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico were 
selected as winners this year. More than 
44,000 pharmacies across the country sub- 
mitted entries. | 

Lt. Col. Fred E. Coleman was presented 
the Andrew Craigie Award by the Associa- 

tion of Military Surgeons of the United 
States during the Association’s awards 
ceremony in October in San Diego, Calif. 
Fred has served as the special assistant for 
pharmacy to the Air Force Surgeon Gen- 
eral and associate chief of the Biomedical 
Sciences Corps for Pharmacy since 1974. 
He is currently assigned as chairman of the 
Department of Pharmacy, David Grant 
USAF Medical Center, Travis AFB, Calif. 
The award is for outstanding contributions 
in the advancement of professional phar- 
macy in the Federal Government. 

Charles K. Berry received the Doctor of 

Optometry degree in June from the Uni- 
_ versity of Alabama in Birmingham. He is 
in private practice in Robertsdale. He and 
his wife, Martha, have three children, 
Amy, Chuck, and Leigh Marian. 


_ BORN: A daughter, Lydia Ann, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen A. Wilkenson (Frances 
Challen Wall '75) on December 29, 1978. 
Steve is district manager of Riverside 
Chemicals in Sylvester, Ga.... 

A daughter, Melissa Beth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joel E. Fortson (Jan Tapley) on Jan- 
uary 18, 1979. Joel has been promoted to 


district sales manager of the Philadelphia. 


District of Allergan Pharmaceuticals. The 
family will be living in Annapolis, Md... 
A daughter, Ashley Margaret, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Terry H. Pinkard of Douglasville, 
Ga., on February 2. Terry is quality control 
officer for the United States Postal Service 
at the Federal Annex in Atlanta, Ga. His 
wife, Helen, is on a leave of absence from 
her bookkeeping and secretarial duties. 


WHO'S WHO IN ALUMNI AND DEVELOPMENT —This trio backed against the new 
Alumni and Development computer are only a portion of the alumni staff who deal with the 
computer. However, they are the ones who feed the machine and expect something back in 
return. Recent additions to the alumni staff, these three haven't grown as cynical about the 
computer as some Of the rest of us. From left are Leigh Harbin '79, systems analyst for the 
Alumni and Development Office, Susan Quimby, and Pat Cashion. Both Susan and Pat are 
part-time operators and programmers. Leigh, whose hometown is Birmingham, has a variety 
of off-the-job interests including racquetball, houseplants, camping, hiking, traveling, and an 
ambition to learn to scuba dive. Susan, whose parents live in Chatom, is an undergraduate in 
industrial management. She's interested in computers on and off the job but she also likes 
tennis, swimming, and raising African violets. Pat is an accounting major who hopes to 
combine accounting and computer skills and become, perhaps, a systems auditor when she 
_ graduates. She calls Auburn home even between quarters and whatever time she has away 
from school and work, Pat reads science fiction, does macrame, plays the guitar “sort of,” and 
collects cats, “live ones.” She also likes sports, particularly field hockey and basketball, in which 


she lettered in high school. 


Ashley Margaret joins big brother Bran- 
don Scott, age 4%... 

A son, Kerry Brennan, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Danny C. Lloyd (Victoria Poteat) on June 
16. Victoria is a registered architect with 
her own practice. She is a member of the 
Montgomery Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and was recently 
appointed to serve as one of three directors 
of the chapter. Her husband, Danny, is 
with Alabama Gas Co., in the engineering 
department and is working on a business 
degree at AUM.... 

A daughter, Carey Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Michael Cronin (Anne Boozer '75) on 
August 28. Michael is the product sales 
marketing representative for England and 
Multi-Countries of Europe with Control 
Data Corporation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Anne is currently taking a semester off 
from graduate studies in education at Okla- 
homa City University... 

A daughter, Joan Ellis, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter L. Shaddix, II, of Bloomington, 
Minn., on September 26.... ) 

A daughter, Amelia Jane, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Dan Jennings (Jane Mason '71) on Sep- 
tember 8. Dan is a veterinarian practicing 
in Lawrenceburg, Tenn. Amelia Jane joins 
Melissa, 8, John, 7, and Laura, 3.... 

A son, Howard Chad, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard C. Pritchett, Jr., (Linda Suzanne 
Cox '74) on July 2. Howard is manager- 
pharmacist at Lakeside Pharmacy in Avon 
Park, Fla. Suzanne is a consultant dietitian 
at Hillcrest Nursing Home in Avon Park 
and also a graduate student at F.S.U. work- 
ing On a master’s in nutrition and foods. 
Chad joins big sister Shay, age 5. 


1974 
Elizabeth L. Smith is working for Coop- 
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er, Kiel and Beale, a Louisville, Ky., law 
firm. She is also pursuing a hobby in deaf 
education. 

Genevieve Taggert Epling is a rehabili- 
tation counselor for the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in Canton, Ohio. She 
and her husband, Don, own a twinplex in 
Akron, Ohio, and he now co-owns and 
operates Zeegard Car Career Center in 
Akron. 

Karen E. Abney is an investigator with 
the FDA in Atlanta, Ga. 

Michael W. Forster is working for the 
Alabama Energy Management Board in 
Montgomery. 

Deborah W. Pitman has been promot- 
ed to associate director of financial aid at 
the Georgia Institute of Technology (Geor- 
gia Tech) in Atlanta, Ga. 


BORN: A son, Matthew Taylor, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles W. Butler (Donna Rus- 
sey 73) of New Hope on June 22. He joins 
big brother Samuel, age 3... 

A son, Christopher Robert, to Mr. and 
Mrs. James Darrah of Opelika on August 
24. He joins big sister Patricia, age 2.... 

A son, Alexander Laird, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Roy Jones, III, (Miriam Elizabeth 
Gordon) on August 30. The family is liv- 
ing in Dothan where Bob is the controller 
for Dothan Oil Mill Company and Meg is a 
math teacher at Houston Academy... 

A son, Derek, to Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Hansen (Raenel Richner) in May. The 
family lives in Wilmington, Del., where 
Tom is a research chemist with DuPont...: 

A son, Kenneth David, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Steven Hill of Kershaw, S.C., on April 19. 
Kenneth David is the fourth child in the 
family... 

A daughter, Kimberly Celeste, to Mr. 


and Mrs. Michael Roberts (Belinda Byrd) 
of Birmingham on March 31... 

A daughter, Blakeney Nicole, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gary M. Brewis (Sue Little '71) of 
Montgomery on August 14. 

A son, Charles Benjamin, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Chapman, III, (Lanie 
Summerlin) of Dothan on March 20. He 
joins sister Elizabeth Bay, age 2. 


1975 


Lt. David J. Owen is in his second year 
of study for a Master of Divinity at the 
Candler School of Theology, Emory Uni- 
versity, in Atlanta, Ga. 

Linda V. Pugh is a bath shop buyer for 
D. H. Holmes department stores based in 
New Orleans, La. 

James C. Truelove is working for TVA 
in the office of Engineering Design in 
Knoxville, Tenn. His wife, Libby, attends 
the University of Tennessee and hopes to — 
enter vet school soon. 

Margaret W. Patton teaches gifted child- 
ren for the Jefferson County School System 
in Birmingham. 

Richard B. Hudgens has formed his 
own architectural firm, Richard B. Hud- 
gens, A.I.A., in Linden. He was previously 
with Barganier, McKee, Sims Architects 
Associated, of Montgomery. 

Walter H. Richardson is president of 
Trinity Advertising, in-house agency of the 
P.T.L. Club Television Network. 

Kathy Hughes Wilkes is teaching and 
coaching at St. Petersburg Christian School 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. Her husband, Rich- 
ard D. Wilkes '79 is a practicing veterinar- 
ian at Skyway Animal Hospital also in St. 
Petersburg. 

Robert B. Doyle, III, Michael E. Im- 
mler, Bureon E. Ledbetter, Jr., Amy Sue 
Meredith, and Larry G. Pilgrim received 
law degrees from Samford University in 
Birmingham during May. 

Margaret W. (Peggy) Patton is a teacher 
in the gifted and talented program of the 
Jefferson County Board of Education. She 
was previously teaching in Dallas, Tex. 

Melanie M. Buchholz teaches account- 
ing two nights a week for DeKalb County 
and takes care of her one year old son, 
Matthew, during the day. 

Jan Wallace is chief dietitian at Jo Ellen 
Smith and F. Edward Hebert Hospitals in 
New Orleans. 

Lee C. Abernathy is attending the Ord- 
nance Officer Advanced Course at Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds, Maryland. He and 
his wife, Brenda, have just returned from a 
three year tour in Baumholder, W. Ger- 
many. Upon graduation in May 1980, Lee 
will be promoted to captain and assigned 
to the 9th Infantry Division at Ft. Lewis, 
Wash. 

Mary Lynn Gillespie Bruner is a staff 
pharmacist at the Medical University of 
S.C. Hospital. Her husband, Jim, has just 
opened his own architectural office. 

James A, Redmon is a marketing repre- 
sentative with General Systems Division 
of IBM in Memphis, Tenn. He has been 
with the U.S, Air Force for the past 5 years 
in South Dakota. He writes that he is 
“awfully glad to be back in ‘Dixie’.” He 
received his MBA at the University of 
South Dakota while on active duty. His 
wife, Cathy Ann Bratton '75,-is working 
on het MBA at Memphis State University. 

Jack Carlton Rhyan is an instructor in 
the Department of Pathology and Parasi- 
tology of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at Auburn University. 


BORN: A daughter, Amanda Jean, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Marc S. Gentry, on March 
20. The family lives in Lilburn, Ga., where 
Marc is working for L. F. Still and Com- 
Pany.... 

A daughter Amanda, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joel C. Kelley (Connie Hudgin '69) of 
Mobile on March 9. 

A daughter, Carrie Rachel, to Lt. and 
Mrs. David L. Wood (Susan Freeman '76) 
on February 18. David is an instructor nav- 
igator at Little Rock AFB, Ark.... 

A daughter, Jessica Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Allen (Elizabeth McCaleb) of 
Dallas, Tex., on November 14, 1978. 

A son, Frederick Tristan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick E. Bussey (Kimberly Kil- 
lian) on May 18. Fred is now a plant man- 
ager with Blue Bell, Inc., (Wrangler) in 
Galway, Ireland... 

A son, Nathan, to Mr. and Mrs. Donny 
R. Jones. Donny is Chicago, IIl., service 
center supervisor for Stockham Valves and 
Fittings of Birmingham.... 

A son, Jeffrey Martin, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley L. Gibson on May 1. Stanley is a 
pharmacist at North Alabama Hospital in 
Russellville. Jeffrey Martin joins 3-year- 
old brother, Kevin... 

A daughter, Lindsay Alison, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael W. Wedgworth (Alison 
Harris '74) on June 1. Mike has his own 
construction company, Lester-Wedgworth 
and Associates, in Birmingham. 

A daughter, Sarah Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Starnes (Elizabeth Leam- 
ing) of Huntsville on June 22. 


1976 

Larry E. Hand received his master’s in 
electrical engineering in 1977 and is now 
employed by Harris Corp. in Palm Bay, Fla. 
He and his wife have a son, Randall 
Eugene, age 1. é 7 

M. Denise Clark has moved to Nash- 
ville and is managing Dimensions in Fash- 
ion in Franklin, Tenn. 

Susan Butler McConnell recently moved 
to Manchester, Tenn., where she is a psy- 
chometrist with the Franklin County Board 
of Education. 

Anthony G. Piazza is currently working 
on an Ed.D. in special education at the 
University of Alabama and is employed at 
Partlow State School and Hospital. 

James H. Glisson has started a residen- 
_ tial and commercial construction company 

in Mobile. | 

Sally Cooper Leonard, who now lives in 
Atlanta, has completed an apprenticeship 
under Nathalie Dupree at the Rich’s Cook- 
ing School. In December she began work 
with Southern Bell as a computer pro- 
grammer. Her husband, William Gordon 
(Billy) Leonard, is an attorney with Powell, 
Goldstein, Frazer, and Murphy. 

Pamela L. Wilson recently moved to 
South Daytona, Fla., where she is with 
General Electric Co. in marketing com- 
munications. Pamela previously taught 
physical education in Crystal River, Fla. 

Lt.(jg) Jeffrey M. Anners, personnel 
officer of the amphibious cargo ship USS 
Mobile, recently participated in exercise 
“Kernal Potlach II.” The two-week exer- 
cise, conducted on Vancouver Island, Brit- 
ish Columbia, was designed to test and 
evaluate continental maritime defense pro- 
cedures. It involved more that 45 ships, 150 
aircraft, and 40,000 personnel of the U.S. 
and Canadian naval, land, and air forces. 

James C. Hall writes that he is a pilot for 
C&S Air, Inc., in Lafayette, La., and is sur- 
rounded by LSU people. 
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Lt. (jg) Dennis H. Taylor serves as elec- 
trical officer on the Blue Crew of the USS 
Lafayette (SSBN 616) operating out of 
Holy Loch, Scotland. He and his wife have 
three sons: Dennis, Jr., 7; Gregory, 5; and 
Michael, 2. 

G. Mastin Watson, III, is employed by 
Allied Chemical Company, Agrichemical 
Division, and lives in Clarksdale, Miss. 

J. Rodney Schafner is now a production 
shift supervisor at Monsanto’s W. G. 
Krummrich plant in Sauget, Ill. He and his 
wife, Nyma, live in Barnhart, Mo. The 
Schafner’s four-year-old daughter, Jennifer, 
died tragically Christmas Eve, 1978, after 
being attacked by a German Shepherd. 

Cherie Henderson Liollio and her hus- 
band, Constantine D. Liollio, recently be- 
came registered architects in South Carol- 
ina. Both work for Demetrios C-~Liollio, 
AIA, Architects, Engineers, Planiiets, head- 
ed by Constantine’s father, Demetrios C. 
Liollio 51. Mrs. Liollio writes that she, her 
husband, and her father-in-law are the only 
Auburn architects practicing in the Cha- 
rleston vicinity. 

Garry B. Bartmess is an assistant mana- 
ger/registered pharmacist with Key Rex- 
all Drugs in Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Rodney K. Thompson is the branch 
manager for a growing mortgage banking 
firm in Newport Beach, Calif. 

Glenn Elton Estess, Jr., of Birmingham, 
Kenneth Edwin Davis of Phenix City, 
William Clark Goodwin of Birmingham, 
Wayne A. Hollar of Gadsden, David Lee 
Jones of Albertville, Roger William Pierce 
of Richmond, Va., Anne Elizabeth Rich- 
ards of Haines City, Fla., James Michael 
Tanner of Tuscumbia, James Eugene Wil- 
liams of Prattville, and Dan J. Willingham 
of Cullman all received law degrees from 
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Samford University at its May commence- 


ment. 


MARRIED: Debra Phelps to Charles 
T. Smith on July 21. Charles is owner and 
operator of the Florala Pharmacy and 
Debbie teaches art at the Opp Middle 
School. They live in Florala. 


BORN: A daughter, Kelly Lynn, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Davidson of Wilmington, 
N.C., on April 18... 

A daughter, Melanie Ann, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Mark Fallon Freeze (Nancy “Peake” 
Smith) of Exmore, Va., on September 12, 
PS R« 

A daughter, Cheryl, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael W. Young (Peggy Watford '74) 
The Youngs have moved to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., where Mike is employed by TVA, 
and Peggy is staying home with Chery]... 

A son, David Bryan, II, (Chip), to Mr. 


and Mrs. David Bryan Rose (Mary Ann 


Hundley '74) of North Augusta, S.C. David 
is a nuclear engineer with E.I. DuPont de 
Nemours and Co. at Savannah River Plant 
in Aiken, S.C. Chip is the grandson of 
Thomas Edward Hundley '54.... 

A daughter, Elissa Bryn, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas R. Harbuck (Deidre Dice) of 
Jacksonville, Fla., on May 27. The Har- 
bucks expect Melissa to graduate in 2001.... 

A daughter, Kimberly Michelle, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jeffrey K. Miller of Huntsville 
on August 10.... | 

A son, Robert Brent, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lamon (Martha Spruce) on April 
26. The Lamons live in Fairhope. 


1977 


John W. McBurney is enrolled in the 
Emory University School of Medicine and 


plans to marry Jill Hendricks of Atlanta in 
January. 

Locke D. Bowden now lives in Mont- 
gomery. 

Jeannette E. Tomb is program coordi- 
nator of the cooking school for Southern 
Living magazine. 

John W. Mason is an auditor for Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. in Columbia, S.C. 

H. Stan Gallahar is: the co-owner of 
King Tire, Inc. , in Talladega. 

Ens. Harry H. Holman, who joined the 
Navy after his graduation from Auburn, is 
stationed at the Naval Air Station in 
Lemoore, Calif., where he is assigned to the 
Light Attack Squadron 122 and flies the 
A-7E. 

Francis L. Beeler, Jr., is a purchasing 
agent with Southeastern Truck Body and 
Trailer Corp. in Knoxville, Tenn. 


David S. Elder graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and is an account super- 
visor of the Quaker Oats Co. in Nashville, 
Tenn. He has recently married the former 
Judy V. King. : 

John R. Watkins is employed by Har- 
bert Construction Co. in Birmingham. | 

Melanie A. Cadenhead is with Trust 
Company Bank (International Division) in 
Atlanta. 

Bruce W. Stainbrook is the division 
safety engineer for the BBL Microbiology 
Systems plants in Dallas, Tex. and in Cock- 
eysville, Md. 

‘Lu Anne Sherrel is a registered pharma- 
cist with Paramore’s Pharmacy in Mari- 
anna, Fla., Her husband, John Sherrel '76, 


owns his own construction company, Sher- | 


rel Construction Co., in Marianna. 

Lt. Dennis M. Kaan is assigned to the 
11th Air Refueling Squadron, Altus AFB, 
Oklahoma. He is flying the KC-135 Strat- 
otanker. 

John R. Davidson is plant engineer for 
the Saginaw Steering Gear Division of 


_ General Motors in Limestone County. He 


completed the MBA from the University 
of Alabama in August. 

John A. Fairbank is completing a pre- 
doctoral residency in clinical psychology at 
the University of Mississippi Medical Cen- 
ter in Jackson, Miss. | 

Lt. (jg) William A. Foster has reported 


for duty with Fighter Squadron 124, Mir- 


amar Naval Station, San Diego. 

Ens. Albert W. Yoder has become a 
naval aviator after 18 months of flight 
training. . 

Laura P. Holt is an art teacher at 
Brookwood Forest Elementary School in 
Birmingham. 

Gregory K. Wells is chief quality con- 
trol officer for Castle Construction Co., 
Inc., at the Women’s Marine Complex at 
Parris Island, S.C. 

Dr. Robert G. Downing, Jr., is an asso- 
ciate in an equine practice in Lexington, 
Ky. | 

Arthur M. Leadingham, Jr., is a busi- 
ness consultant for Marcoin Management 

Services, Inc. His wife, Kay, recently grad- 
uated from the University of South Caro- 
lina in early childhood education. The Lead- 
inghams live in Birmingham. 

Paul A. Wiggins works for the USDA 
Meat Grading Service in Bell, Calif. 

Beth Evans Elkins is a pharmacist with 
Eckerd Drugs in Lake Charles, La. 

BORN: A daughter, Krista Leigh, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Timothy M. Kant on Janu- 
ary 23. Timothy is the general manager of 
Gulf Farms, Inc., in Foley.... 

A daughter, Amanda Delaney, to Mr. 


me 


x “ : 


and Mrs. Thomas J. Bradshaw (Celeste 


- Waid) of Dothan on May 23... 


A daughter, Dorothy Reynolds, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Sheehan (Arabella Wilkin- 
son) of Orrville on Sept. 10.... 

A daughter, Dana Lynn, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Earnest A. Robinson of Mobile on Oct- 


ober 1, 1979... 


A son to Mr. and Mrs. David E. McCon- 
nell of Griffin, Ga. David is a marketing 
and finance manager for Griffin Sales, and 
his wife, Debra, teaches private music 
lessons.... 

A daughter, Hilary Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Barry L. Hays of Lexington, Ky.,on March 
16i.: 

A daughter, Sallie Katherine (Katie), to 
Mr. and Mrs. Mike Lewis (Sherrill Sprouse) 


_ on March 6. They live in Auburn where 


Mike attends the University and Sherrill is 
a freelance writer.... 


1978 


Anna Katherine Millsap is a forester 
for Champion Timberlands in Tuscumbia. 
Kathy L. Krout is a communications 


consultant with South Central Bell in Bir- 


mingham. She is working on an MBA at 
Samford University. 

Carla D. Caffey finished her master’s in 
speech education at UAB in August of 1979 
and is now teaching children with learning 
disabilities in grades 2-7 at Mountain 
Brook Elementary School in Birmingham. 

Lt. Michael H. Downs and his wife, 
Stephanie, are living at Fort Bragg, N.C., 
where Michael is a combat engineer pla- 
toon leader with Company B 27th Engi- 
neering Battalion (C) (A), and Stephanie 
works with a local insurance agency. 

Margaret Leigh Sutherland is a claims 
representative for Aetna Life and Casualty 
Company in Birmingham. 

James H. Smith, Jr., is teaching 4th 
grade at Monroe PIPmne Rtary School in 
Monroe, Ga. 

Laura A. Poteat is working on an MS. 
in materials engineering at Stanford Uni- 
versity. She has a graduate assistantship 
and plans to graduate in 1980. 

Allen J. Bunn is a pharmacist/manager 
for Lane Drugs in Mt. Holly, NJ. 

Chris P. Pursell is a sales representative 
for Sta-Green Plant Food Company in 


Sylacauga. She travels all over Alabama. 


and plans to make sales her career. 
Donald S. Lakey is an investigator with 

the security department of Alabama Power 

in Birmingham. He and his wife, Wanda, 


_are expecting another child in April to join 


13 month old Christopher Donald. 
Deborah A. Roach is a graduate teach- 
ing assistant in the Speech Department at 


Auburn. She teaches two classes while | 


working on her degree. 

Joe D. Cox works with the Young 
Farmers Association in Dody County, Ga. 
He is living in Vienna, Ga. 

Julie G. Timm is a financial accounting 
manager, selling computers to major bank- 
ing institutions, for NCR in Tampa, Fla. 
She is also completing her MBA at the 
University of South Florida. 

Janey Hayes Oakes has been invited by 
the American Education Research Associa- 
tion (AERA) to present a research study 
that she, along with Dr. Peter Williamson, 
developed during her graduate studies at 
Auburn. The study, entitled “Short-Term 
Treatment Effects on Sex Role Attitudes” 
will be presented at the annual AERA con- 
ference in Boston, Mass., in April, 1980. 
Her husband, Perry Oakes, is a research 
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WHO'S WHO— After graduating last June, 


Willie Smith, III, stayed in Auburn to train 
for the Olympics. For the past several 
months he’s been working part-time in the 
Alumni Office, doing a variety of jobs from 
filing to shooting pictures and reading proofs 
for The Alumnews. Although he’s inter- 
ested in antiques and likes to cook, Willie's 
main interest is track. During his years at 
Auburn, Willie earned four individual SEC 
titles and three NCAA championships in 
both indoor and outdoor 400 meter competi- 
tion. In early January, he came in second in 
the 500 meter competition at the Moha- 
mmed Ali meet in Los Angeles. 


associate in the Agricultural Engineering 
Department at Auburn. 

Ens. Stephen M. Crawford has reported 
for duty at Naval Air Station, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

Lora Pritchett is a new economics in- 
structor at the University of Montevallo. 

2/Lt. Donald S. Jaquith has graduated 
from the Navy’s Aviation Indoctrination 
Course (AIC). AIC is the first step in the 
Naval flight training program leading to 
designation as a naval aviator. 

Ens. Harvey E. Sitzlar has been desig- 
nated a Naval Flight Officer. He received 
his “wings of gold” upon completion of the 
23 week Navigator Training Course at 
Mather Air Force Base in Sacramento, 
Calif. He is now scheduled to join 323D 
Flying Training Wing, homebased at Ma- 
ther AFB. 

Terry L. Robison is working on a 42 
foot shrimpboat in Mobile Bay. She loves 
her work and is enjoying Mobile. 

Daniel C. Eiland is a field serviceman 
for hens in the Breeder Department of 
Strain Poultry Farms in Dalton, Ga. Danny 
writes, “I would like to say thanks to the 


_ Poultry Department at Auburn for their 


guidance and advice. They're No. 1 and 
always will be in the field of Poultry 
Science.” . 

Rebecca R. Ingram is a sales counselor 
for Clement Realty, Inc., in Florence. She 
was recently appointed to the Florence 
Historical Board. | 

Pamela Smith Webb is supervisor of 
the Arts and Sciences word processing ser- 
vice at Auburn University. They produce 
copies of contracts and grant proposals, 
textbooks, novels, journal articles, etc., to 
be sent to publishers. Her husband, Tho- 
mas Webb ’74, is teaching in the Math 
Department while finishing his Ph.D. 


BORN: A son, Brandon Paul, to Mr. and 


Mrs. Paul A. Bruner (Linda Branton ’79) — 


on January 17. The family is living in 
Albany, Ga.... 

A son to Mr. and Mrs. Don J. Suarez on 
October 4. The family lives in Pensacola, 
Fla., where Don is manager of the National 
Butane Company.... 

A daughter, Heather, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry M. Knox on February 28, 1978. The 
family lives in Tallassee where Larry is 
assistant manager of production planning 
at Mount Vernon Mills... 

A son, Daniel Joseph, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Weller (Melinda Moody) of Au- 
burn on June 24. 


1979 


Janice L. Siersma is working for the 
government outside of Washington, D.C., 
and will be starting school at Johns Hop- 
kins University to work on a master’s in 
computer science. | 

Curtis Y. Thompson is an estimator for 
Linbeck Construction | in Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Ens. Jeffrey J. Cox was commissioned in 
his present rank upon graduation from the 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Center 
Unit at Auburn. 

Summie M. Thomas, III, is working in 
the Columbus, Phenix City, Auburn, Opel- 
ika, and Tuskegee areas for DuBois Chemi- 
cals. He lives in Columbus. 

Mark L. Gaines lives in Birmingham 
and works as a commercial leasing agent 
for Developers Realty. ' 

Ens. Thomas R. Williams has com- 
pleted the Surface Warfare Officers’ Basic 
Course in Newport, RI. The 16-week 
course is designed to train junior officers to 
perform as watch officers and division 
officers aboard Navy ships. 

Ens. Christopher A. Hase was commis- 
sioned in his present rank upon graduation 
from the Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Center Unit at Auburn University. 

Susan O’Rear teaches in the Gadsden 
City School System at Jesse Dean Smith 
School. 

Deborah J. Lovelady is living in Chil- 
dersburg and working as a recreation super- 
visor at the Alabama School for the Deaf in 
Talladega. She writes that she finds her 
work with the deaf children very chal- 
lenging. 

Anna Lynn Williams is now living in 
Evergreen and is teaching kindergarten. 

Ens. Lawrence R. Baun was commissi- 
oned in his present rank upon graduation 
from the Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Center Unit at Auburn University. 

Carol A. Stephens is now living in 
Marietta, Ga., and teaching biological 
sciences (microbiology, genetics, and bot- 
any) at Wheeler High School in the Cobb 
County Public School System. 

Ens. John K. Oertling was commis- 
sioned in his present rank upon graduating 
from Auburn's Naval Reserve Training 
Center Unit. 

Jack Talbert Ginn works in the Audit 
Department of the First National Bank of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mordecai R. Arnold is employed as an 
instructor in the Department of Speech 
Communication at Auburn. His three daugh- 
ters—Cindy Arnold Canaan ’72, Marla 
Arnold '76, and Rachel Arnold Mumford 
79—attended Auburn before him. Cindy is 
a technical writer for the Auburn Univer- 
sity Extension Services, and her husband, 
Donnie Canaan ‘76, is manager of Treas- 
ury Drugs in Auburn. Marla works for the 


Muzak Corporation in Birmingham, and 
Rachel is a freelance artist in Key Largo, 
Fla., where her husband, John Mumford 
'79, is a dive boat captain. 

Ens. Carl W. Stephens was commis- 
sioned in his present rank upon graduation 
from Naval Reserve Officer Training Cen- 
ter Unit at Auburn. 

Jane Ann Perryman has completed Delta 
Air Lines’ Training School at Hartsfield 
Atlanta International Airport and is now a 
flight attendant assigned to the airline's 
Chicago, IIl., base. 

Ens. James J. Havrilak was the honor 
graduate of the Minesweeping Boatswain's 
Course at the Charleston, S.C., Naval Base. 
The course provided instruction on the 
operation and maintenance of the mine 
countermeasures equipment aboard U.S. 
Navy mine-sweepers, which lasted five- 
and-one-half weeks. 

Timothy M. Stephens is a supervisor in 
the Construction Department of Stockham 
Valves and Fittings Company in Birming- 
ham. 

Hugh C. Stone lives in Bradley, IIl., and 
works as a design engineer with Roper 
Outdoor Products. He is married to Betty 
Harris '77. 

Ens. Walter R. Strebeck was commis- 
sioned upon graduation from the Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Center Unit at 
Auburn. 

Maria Elana Bonau is an apprentice 
architect with Thompson, Ventulett, Stain- 
back and Associates in Atlanta, Ga. 

Terry E. Thompson is living in Eustis, 
Fla., working at the First United Methodist 
Church of Tavares and giving private 
music lessons. 

Ens. Wayne L. Bung graduated from the 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Center at 
Auburn and was commissioned in his pres- 
ent rank. 


WHO's WHO—Deina Lowery works with 
the IBM 0S/6 Computer, also known around 
the office as the word processer. She pro- 
grams the small computer for limited infor- 
mation and secures from it routine letters 
such as marriage and baby letters, which is 
speeding up correspondence with alumni. 
Deina and her husband, David, who will 
graduate in June with a degree in landscape 
design, have a daughter, Aundrea Elizabeth, 
9 months. Deina, who sang professionally 
before she was married, plays the piano, 
organ, and guitar by ear. Someday she and 
her husband hope to have a landscape design 
business. 


Sports 


Tiger Football 
Grants-in-Aid 


Since signing began December 8, Au- 
burn head football coach Doug Barfield 
says that recruiting has gone fairly well, 
with Auburn concentrating on recruiting 
“for speed, ability, and character.” As the 
Alumnews goes to press, Auburn has grant- 
ed twenty-seven of the thirty scholarships 
available. Signees.are listed below. 

Ryan Whitley, a 6-3, 225-pound center 
from Berry High in Birmingham, is first 
team All-State center and brother of Rhett 
Whitley, starting defensive end at South- 
ern Mississippi the past two seasons. 

Donald Anderson, 6-1, 180-pounds, 
from Stone Mountain, Ga., played line- 
backer on defense and tight end on offense, 
also lettered in basketball and track as a 
junior, and ran 10.1 for the 100-yard dash 
in track. 

Forest Benson, 6-1, 195-pounds from 
Scottsboro, played offensive center and 
defensive linebacker, lettered in basketball 
as a junior. His father, Fred Benson, is an 
Auburn alumnus. 

Beau Brown, 6-1, 215, of Sweetwater, 
Tenn., played linebacker for Tennessee 
Military Institute in Sweetwater. He is a 
native of Jacksonville, Fla., and according 
to AU coaches, has excellent speed and 
football savvy. 

Gregg Carr, 6-1, 218, played linebacker 
and tight end for Coach Jerry Stearns at 


Woodlawn High in Birmingham and also — 


Alumnalities 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Stella F. Lutz is employed by Smith, 
Dukes, and Bucklew, Public Accountants, 
in Mobile. 


Lois Anne Morris completed Delta Air_ 


Lines’ Training School at Hartsfield Atlanta 
International Airport and is now a flight 
attendant assigned to the airline's base in 
Boston, Mass. 

Sandra K. Darnell received the Out- 
standing Student Award at the annual con- 
ference of the Southern Association of 
Criminal Justice Educators in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. The association also plans to 
publish a paper by Sandra in the 1980 issue 
of the Southern Journal of Criminal Justice. 

Gregory Denton Sherman completed 
the initial training at Delta Air Lines 
training school at the Hartsfield Atlanta 
International Airport and is now assigned 
to the airline’s Miami pilot base.as a second 
officer. 

Vernon E. Howell, Jr., is living in Chat- 
tanooga and working as an accountant with 
Deloitte, Haskins and Sells. 

Ens. Jay C. Wilkinson was commis- 
sioned upon graduation from the Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Center Unit at 
Auburn. 

BORN: A daughter, Julia Elizabeth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. David N. Crider of Austin, 
Tex., on August 17. 


lettered in baseball. An “A” student, Gregg 
plans to major in engineering. | 

Thomas Carroll, 6-1, 185, of Dunwoody, 
Ga., played wide receiver and safety for 
Dunwoody High. He started in basketball 
for three years and plans to major in busi- 
ness at Auburn. 

Nathaniel Caesar, 6-1, 185, played safety 
at Valdosta High in Valdosta, Ga., and also 
lettered in track and basketball. Last spring 
he ran 10.0 in the hundred-yard dash. 

Johnny Chastain, 5-11, 175, of Tho- 
masville, Ga., played safety on defense and 


quarterback on offense and punted for a 


39-yard average. 

Sam DeJarnette, 6-1, 185, of Selma, a 
strong inside runner with sprinter speed, 
played running back and safety for Selma 
High School. He also lettered in track. 

Scot Fitzgerald, 6-3, 265, of Severna 
Park, Md., played offensivegnd defensive 
tackle. Scot made All: Metfor the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore area this year. He also 
lettered in wrestling, track, and baseball, 
and at Auburn plans to major in forestry. 


His father, David Fitzgerald, played col-— 


lege football with Coach Barfield. 

Lionel James, 5-8, 160, of Albany, Ga., 
was the leading rusher in Region] AAAA 
with 1,153 yards. He averaged 7.2 yards per 
carry and scored 16 rushing touchdowns. 
He was team MVP in football and basket- 
ball as a junior, led the 1979 Dougherty 
High basketball team to the state semi- 
finals and a 26-1 record. He averaged 17.1 
points per game as a point guard. In addi- 


tion he is a versatile track athlete who high 


jumps, long jumps, and pole vaults and 
who ran the 100-yard dash in 9.7 as a jun- 
ior. Lionel’s cousin, Stanley Floyd, is a 
freshman sprinter at Auburn. 

David Jones, 6-2, 205, played linebacker 
and tight end for Stanhope Elmore High 
School and is from Millbrook. He also let- 
tered in baseball. He is Auburn's first scho- 
larship athlete from Stanhope Elmore High. 

David Jordan, 6-5, 238, played for Ves- 
tavia Hills High School in Birmingham. 
David played tight end and strong LB, 
punted for a 40.0 yard average, and also 
lettered in basketball and baseball. His 
parents, Betty Sue and Jerry Jordan, are 
Auburn graduates, and his sister, Suzanne, 
is an Auburn student. 

John Margadonna, 6-2, 220, played of- 
fensive and defensive tackle for Emma 
Samson High in Gadsden. He plans to 
major in business. 

Mike Pope, 6-1, 217, played running 
back and defensive end for Glencoe High 
and also did the kicking off and PAT work. 

Carver Reeves, 6-2, 190, from Auburn, 
played tight end and middle linebacker for 
Auburn High, where he was team captain 
and MVP, as well as lettered in basketball. 
His older brother, Bishop, was the No. 2 
varsity center in ‘79. 

Adam Schreiber, 6-3, 218, of Huntsville 
and one of the top linemen in the South, 
played center on offense and noseguard on 
defense. He plans to major in architecture 
at Auburn. 


Rusty Shellhouse, 6-3, 195-pound def- 


ensive tackle from Americus High in Amer- 


icus, Ga., made 86 solo tackles, 47 assists, 
and recovered three fumbles this season. 


fen. 


Tracy Soles, 5-11, 175, played running 
back and safety for Stone Mountain High 
in Stone Mountain, Ga., and runs the 100- 
yard dash in track in 10.1. Tracy plans to 
major in pre-med at Auburn. | 

James Wallace, 6-0, 255, of Gadsden 
played defensive tackle and offensive guard 
for Emma Samson High School. He plans 
to: major in communications. 

Edward West, 6-2, 215, of Leighton 
played tight end and linebacker at Colbert 
County High, the 1979 3A Co-Champions. 
His two-year defensive totals include 210 
individual tackles and 181 assists on defense 
and 38 pass receptions for 798 yards and 14 
touchdowns on offense. 

Quency Williams, 6-4, 210, of Douglas- 
ville, Ga., played tight end and defensive 
end at Douglas County High. Quency was 
named to the Atlanta Journal’s Top Thirty 
in Georgia. 

Chris Woods, 6-0, 183, played wide 
receiver and returned punts for Parker 
High in Birmingham. He averaged 20.7 
yards per punt return, ran 9.8 in the 100- 
yard dash as a junior on the track team, and 
was a B+ student in printing and graphic 
arts. 

Jeff Jackson, a 6-2, 215-pound line- 
backer from Griffin High in Griffin, Ga., 
was rated the No. 3 prospect in Georgia 
and the No. 1 linebacker in the Atlanta 
Journal’s top 30 poll of prep stars. A first- 
team All-State selection, he combined size 
and speed to become one of the most 
highly recruited prospects in the South. 

Chuck Nash, 6-3 and 230 pounds, was a 
lineman for Choctawhatchee High School 
in Fort Walton Beach, Fla., for a team that 
made the state playoffs in every year that 
he played there. He is known for his out- 
standing speed and all-around ability on 
both offense and defense. e 

Tim James, 6-2 and 200 pounds fro 


IN ACTION—For the last time senior Joe Cribbs makes the valiant as an Auburn player. 
. —Photo by Alan Stephenson 


Baylor in Chattanooga, Tenn., made first 
team All-City this year and Honorable 
Mention All-State. The '79 offensive cap- 
tain for his team, Tim piled up 846 yards 
rushing for 6.7 yards per carry. The son of 
Alabama Governor Fob James, he attended 
Lee Academy in Auburn before transfer- 
ring to Baylor. , 
Chuck Clanton, a 6-0, 175-pounder 
from Pensacola, Fla., led the state of Flor- 
ida in pass interceptions for the past two 
years, with 13 as a junior and 11 as asenior. 
Good on defense and admired as a wide 
receiver and punt returner, Chuck made 
three punt return touchdowns this year. 
Named to the All-State team, he was also 
No. 1 pass receiver and No. 1 defensive _ 
back on the Florida Sweet Sixteen list of 
the top 16 prep prospects in the state. 
Chuck runs the 100 in 9.8. 


Lady Cagers Get Two 
Assistant Coaches 


Two assistant coaches have been added 
to the Auburn women’s basketball pro- 
gram under first-year coach Joe Ciampi. 

Beth Lane, who made the All-Ohio Val- 
ley Conference team this past season as 
well as being named to the Kentucky All- 
Tournament team in 1978, was her team’s 
Most Valuable Player and came within 
three points of breaking the all-time wo- 
men’s career scoring record at Western 
Kentucky. 

Vic Mandia worked with Coach Ciampi 
for five years prior to coming to Auburn. 
The 34-year-old coach served in the youth 
program at Marlboro, N.Y., and scouted 
for Coach Ciampi’s Marlboro Central High 
School boys team, which posted a five-year 
record of 74-23 and won a pair of divisional 
and one sectional championship. 
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- ~ Checking Out 
Basketball 


By Pat McArthur '78 


Just how good is the Auburn basketball 
team this year? Over a month into the 
season, the Tigers have dropped decisions 
to the likes of Arkansas State and George 
Washington. On the other hand, Auburn 
came within two points of knocking off 
Kentucky (ranked No. 2 in the nation at 
the time) and Tennessee (leading the SEC 
at press time). 


As of Jan. 8, Auburn had posted a 6-5 
overall record and a 2-2 SEC mark. 

The Tigers opened the season with two 
victories at home. The victims were Texas 
Wesleyan, 90-51, and conference foe Ole 
Miss, 76-73. 

The fast start came to an abrupt end at 
the start of an eight-game road schedule, 
opening in the Show-Me Classic in Colum- 
bia, Mo. The Tigers fell in the first game to 
Arkansas State, 62-69 in overtime. In the 
_ consolation game George Washington came 
out on top, 60-71. 


Then it was back to conference action, 
this time in Knoxville, Tenn. The game 
came down to the final second and Tennes- 
see had the ball. Reggie Johnson got off a 
jumper at the last-second to take the vic- 
tory, despite an 18-point, eight-rebound 
performance by Bobby Cattage. 


Auburn’s next stop was Tampa, Fla., 
_where it met South Florida and won, 74-56. 


Birmingham might be home for a few 
Auburn basketball players, but it still means 
a different court and a two hour drive. It 
also means a chance to practice:on the 
hardwood of the Birmingham-Jefferson 
Civic Center, site of the SEC Tournament 


in late February. Auburn won both of the 


games it played in the Steel City prior to 
Christmas. The first was an exhibition con- 
test against Portugal, Nov. 14. Auburn 
dominated the smaller team, 121-51. In 
mid-December, the Tigers defeated Austin 
Peay, 65-61, in what AU coach Sonny 
Smith called “a disappointing perfor- 
mance.” 


In the last trip before the holidays, 
Auburn traveled south to the Bayou Classic 
in LaFayette, La., held on the campus of 
Southwestern Louisiana. Auburn won the 
first game of that tourney, 74-69, over 
Long Beach State. But in the championship 
game, against host USL, Andrew Toney’s 
46 points proved too much for the Tigers 
as the Ragin’ Cajuns went on to win, 92-75. 

A couple of days’ break was just what the 
doctor ordered for the Tigers, according to 
Smith, who said he was “liking” his team 
more and more. — 

“These guys decided last week (last week 
of '79) that they are going out and play 
ball,” he said in Lexington, Ky. 

That's exactly what they did against the 
highly-regarded Wildcats. Auburn went to 
Kentucky without the services of Bobby 
Cattage who is. out with a knee injury and 
freshman Byron Henson who is suffering 
from a calcified thigh. 

The ranks had already been thinned by 
the departure of sophomores Taylor Hart 
and Roy McGrew. Both were in search of 
more playing time. Hart is now at Auburn- 
Montgomery and McGrew has transferred 
- to Southwestern Louisiana. 
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Basketball Action 


Going into the Kentucky game, Auburn 
was a 15-point underdog and the Wildcats 
were expected to dominate primarily be- 
cause of senior guard Kyle Macy and 
freshman center Sam Bowie, who stands 
7-1. 

Auburn led most of the way and went to 
the lockerroom at the half with a 35-30 
lead. 

But in the end it was another last-second 
shot, reminiscent of the one at Tennessee, 
that killed the Tigers’ hopes. Macy threw 
up a shot from 22 feet, despite heavy pres- 
sure from Lewis Card, and gave UK a vic- 
tory, 67-65. 

The Tigers got their second SEC victory 
three days later against Florida, 82-62, in 


what proved to be Gator coach John Lotz’s 


last game. He resigned under pressure 
immediately following the game. 

As the Tigers prepare for the Vanderbilt 
game in Nashville Jan. 9, Rich Valavicius is 
the leading scorer for the Tigers with a 
12.8 average, followed by Bubba Price with 
11.1 and Cattage with 10.7. 

Freshman Darrell Lockhart has been a 
standout in the recent games. Against 
Kentucky he was tied for top scorer with 
Valavicius with 14 points and led in re- 


bounding with seven. In the Florida game: 


he led with 19 points and 16 rebounds. 
At point guard, Eric Stringer has taken 
command. In Lexington Stringer received 
a cut over his left eye attempting to defend 
on a UK fast break. After a trip to the 


— Photo by Alan Stephenson 


hospital for an overnight stay, Stringer 
came back to lead Auburn’s offense against 
the Gators two days later. In that game he 
dealt out a season-high eight assists. 

So just how will the Tigers fare in 1980? 
Predicting the SEC is impossible. Think 
about it—Auburn beat Florida which beat 
Georgia which beat Vanderbilt which beat 
LSU (ranked No. 4 in the nation at the 
time). 

Following Auburn basketball is the only 
way to know its future. 


Cross Country 
5th in NCAA 


By Pat McArthur ’78 


The Auburn cross country program is 
making its move up the ranks of nation- 
ally-prominent teams at a fast and consis- 
tent pace. On Nov. 3 the Tigers wrestled 
Tennessee from its stranglehold on the 
SEC title and then finished second to East 
Tennessee in the Southeast Regionals Nov. 
10. 

A little over a week later, Auburn fin- 
ished fifth in the NCAA Championships, 
held in Bethlehem, Pa. Last year was 
Auburn's first appearance as a team in the 
national meet and the Tigers finished 14th. 
But in 1979, Auburn was the only new 


team to break into the top five in the pres- 
tigious meet. | 

The Tigers were led by sophomore Chris 
Fox who placed 11th with a time of 29:29.2 
over the six mile course. He was the fifth 
American across the finish line and there- 
fore received All-American honors. 

The University of Texas-El Paso (UTEP) 
claimed the championship with 86 points, 
followed by Oregon with 93, Penn State 
with 186, Colorado with 189, Auburn with 
222, and East Tennessee with 224. 

Individual winner was Washington 
State's Henry Rono, taking his third cham- 
pionship in four years. He edged defending 
champion Alberto Salazar. 

Tom Graves, the Auburn leader all sea- 


son and the SEC champion, placed 23rd 


and also was named All-America with Fox 
and John Tuttle. 

Coach Mike Muska said Graves was tired 
from the district meet the weekend before 
and never felt comfortable in the national 
meet. It was the first time Fox has beaten 
Graves this season. 

“It is a compliment to Graves that he 
finished where he did,” explained Muska. 
“Most runners drop into oblivion when 
they don't feel comfortable in a race. Tuttle 
had his best race at nationals. I think Fox 
had the best race of his life. Now he’s ina 
good position to move up because the four 
American finishers in front of him are 
seniors. He has two years left.” 

Muska added that he was really proud to 
have three of his runners make the All- 
America squad. Last year Graves was Au- 
burn’s first cross country All-America. 
Only two teams garnered more All-Amer- 
icans than the Tigers. Those teams were 
UTEP and Oregon. 

Other finishers for Auburn were Kenny 
Clark (86th), Chase Van Valkenburg, 
(135th), and Kevin O'Keefe (144th). Clark 
moved up from a 167th place finish last 
year. 

Muska is already anticipating next sea- 
son. Of those finishing high at nationals, 
Auburn will lose none to graduation this 
year. Oregon will lose four of its top five, 
Penn State will lose two and Colorado loses 
three. Auburn and UTEP return everyone. 


Swimmers Quite 
Capable 
By Pat McArthur ’78 


Two meets into the season, the Auburn 
swim team is sporting a 1-1 record. Back on 
Nov. 29, the Tigers defeated Florida State 
at home, 66-45. Later, on Dec. 7, the Tigers 
fell to Clemson in South Carolina, 67-46. 
Both meets were inaccurate stories of what 
the Tigers are capable of as they go into 
1980. 

Against the Seminoles, Auburn got out 
to a commanding lead before jumping into 
exhibition categories to keep the score 
down. At Clemson, some of Auburn’s key 
swimmers were unable to make the trip 
because of either illness or final exams. 

AU coach Richard Quick will be the first 
to tell you-that the Tigers’ first real compe- 
tition will come Jan.-19 when cross-state 
rival Alabama comes to Auburn. 

“This year we are going to concentrate 
on Alabama, Florida, and the SEC and 
NCAA meets,” explained Quick. “With the 
number of people on the team training to 
make the Olympics, we've had to adjust our 


schedule. We will be training more and 
competing less than usual this year.” 

Those Auburn swimmers with the best 
chance of seeing Moscow this summer are 
Rowdy Gaines, Bill Forrester, and Dave 
McCagg. After competing for AAU teams 
this past summer, each managed to rank 
high in international ranks. 

Gaines was the No. 1 swimmer in the 
100 and 200 meter freestyle and ranked 
eighth (third American) in the 400 free. 
McCagg ranked third in the 100 free. For- 
rester, an Olympic veteran, ranked third 
(second American) in the 300 butterfly as 
well as fourth in the 200 free. 

Quick said there are several other Tiger 
swimmers with a chance to make the U:S. 
Olympic squad. Steve Wood ranked as the 
fifth American in the backstroke. Quick 
also said David March has a chance, al- 
though his summer season did not show 
much. 

The key to Auburn’s success this season 
will lie in the Olympic motivational factor, 
the added depth and strength of the team, 
and staying healthy, according to Quick. 

“We have four freshmen we expect to fit 
in very well in the areas where we are weak- 
est,” said the second-year coach. “Most of 
our people trained very hard over the 
summer. If our top eight or nine people 
swim 100 percent, we'll have a tremendous 
team.” : 

One swimming magazine has picked 
Auburn to finish second in the nation to 
Florida. 

Auburn has a new diving coach, Gary 
Cole. One of his people, Drew Burgering, 
has already qualified for the national quali- 
fying meet in the one-meter dive. 

Quick is also the coach of the AU 
women’s squad. He said he is expecting 
unlimited improvement from that team. 

“Our women’s team will be 500 percent 
better than last year,” he said. “They have 
the potential, but they have no proven star. 
We have seven freshmen who seem to be 
panning out very well. There were no dis- 
appointments in our recruiting class.” 

The Auburn men have three home 
meets left on the schedule. After Alabama, 
the Tigers will host LSU Jan. 25 and 
Tulane Jan. 26. Auburn travels to Gaines- 
ville to take on the Gators Feb. 2 and then 
takes on Miami Feb. 4. The Southern Inter- 
collegiate Championships in Athens, Ga., 
are Feb. 14-16 and the SEC championships 
are set for March 6-8 in Gainesville, Fla. 


The NCAA meet will be held in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., March 27-29. 


Lady Tiger Basketball 


The final AIAW national women’s bas- 
ketball stats released prior to the Christ- 
mas holiday break showed Auburn's Mar- 
tha (Marty) Monk, a 5’8” guard from 
Warwick, N.Y., as the 12th ranked player 
in the country in assists. 

The Warwick Valley High School grad- 
uate has recorded an average of 6.7 assists 
per game through six games and is far and 
away the club leader with a total of 40 this 
season. 

Marty plays point guard for the Lady 
Tigers’ 4-3 team, which recently broke 
South Alabama’s six-game winning streak 
80-65 and lost by only nine points to a 
Mercer team that not only hada 7-1 record 
but had outscored opponents an average of 
30 points per game and ranked second in 
the nation in scoring. 

As ateam Auburn was ranked seventh in 
AIAW Region III in team defense allowing 
68.8 ppg, seventh in team field goal per- 
centage with a 46.2 average and eighth in 
team free throw percentage in 64.7. They 
were ranked fourth in team steals in the 
region with an average of 14.2 per game. 

Individual Lady Tigers in the AIAW 
Region III rankings included Martha Monk, 
first in the region with a 6.2 assist average; 
Angie Hannah, a sophomore from Pen- 
sacola, Fla., as tenth in field goal percen- 
tage at 53.8; and Marcia Player, a sopho- 
more from Lake Park, Ga., as 6th in 
rebounding with an average of 11.8 per 
game. Marcia has since resigned from 
school. 


Auburn Club News 


(Continued from Page 17) 


to Alex Luttrell. John L. Jernigan, III,’70 is 


president of the group. 


Tampa Bay Auburn Club helda shrimp 
boil on November 8. On hand from Auburn 
were David Housel and Jerry Smith. Club 
president Stuart Schoppert 70 presided at 
the dinner, attended by 102 Auburn fans. 


+> ip ESCAMBIA SCHOLARSHIP WINNER—The Escambia County Auburn Club recently presented a scholar- 


ship to Alec Luttrell (second from left). Congratulating Alec and wishing him well at Auburn are, from left: 
John L. Jernigan, III, '70, club president, Alec; Joe W. McNeel, Jr., '53; James F. Corman ‘74, past president, 
Phyllis E. Shipp ‘74, treasurer; Charles G. Bowles "56, and John Bagwell ‘72. 


PANAMA CITY CLUB—Pictured at the annual meeting of the Panama City Auburn Club are Willis Teel, Sr., 
‘48, Dr. Charles Nowlin '43, Basketball Coach Sonny Smith, Football Coach Joe Connally, Rayford Lloyd, Jr., 63, 
and Glenn Hess '76. 


David Housel— 
Predictions 


By David Housel 


—Doug Barfield will become the dean of 
SEC football coaches about 1985. 

—The Tigers will play in the Sugar Bowl in 
the 1980's probably once. 

—Auburn will win more football games in 
the 1980's than it did in the 1970's. (Tigers 
were 69-39-3 in the '70’s.) 

—Bear Bryant will retire at Alabama and 
no team will dominate the SEC—or the 
Sugar Bowl—the way the Crimson Tide 
has. Give them credit. _ 

—Sanity will return to Southern football 
on Bryant’s retirement. No longer will 
coaches who win 70 percent of their games 
be fired because they can’t beat one school. 
—Auburn will continue its whammy over 
Tennessee and will re-establish its domi- 
nance of Georgia Tech. 

—Bill Curry will find out what Pepper 
Rodgers and others found out before him. 
Coaching at Georgia Tech is no bed of 
roses. It hasn’t been since Bobby Dodd 
engineered the Jackets out of the SEC in 
1966. 


—More and more coaches will retire young- 


er and younger, Barfield perhaps among 
them. The rewards simply aren’t worth the 
demands. Coaching isn’t fun anymore. Peo- 
ple like you and me made it that way. 
—There will be a backlash against the win- 
at-all-cost philosophy and, at the decade’s 
end, college football—not just Southern 
football—will have to re-evaluate its goals 
or face de-emphasis. By the people, not the 
administration. 

—Ralph Jordan will be elected to the Col- 
lege Football Hall of Fame. 

—People won't believe stadium expansion 
was once opposed at Auburn. Auburn 
won't fill the enlarged Jordan-Hare Sta- 
dium in the early 1980's, and that is good. If 
the stadium is consistently filled as soon as 
it is enlarged, the enlargement wasn't big 
enough. Enlargements are for future 
growth, not annual growth. 

—Soccer will pose a far greater threat to 
the football dollar than anyone now fore- 
sees. 
—Relations between Birmingham and Au- 


burn will continue to deteriorate as Auburn | 


intensifies its efforts to have the Alabama 
game moved to Auburn. 

—By the end of the decade, the Alabama 
game will be scheduled for Auburn. — 


—Alabama and Auburn will meet in the 
finals of the SEC basketball tournament 
twice. Each team will win once. Auburn 
will win first. 

—The fuel crisis will force great changes 


on college football, both in team travel and 


fan travel. Auburn's parking lots will be 
filled with chartered buses rather than 
mobile homes. RV’s are the Edsels of the 
future. 

— Auburn people will talk about the ’ good 
ole days” of Harry Philpott’s presidency. 
—Auburn will be a consistent All-Sports 
contender in the 1980's. 

—More and more SEC schools will be 
investigated by the NCAA and more and 


* more of them will go on probation. Auburn 


will not be one of them. 

—Auburn’s status with the NCAA will 
improve dramatically over the next decade. 
By 1990, Auburn will be one of the forces 
within the hierarchy of the NCAA. Not an 
untouchable, but close. 

—That first Alabama game in Auburn will 
be unusually mild. Both schools will be on 
their best behavior. 

—With the retirement of Bryant, Auburn's 
paranoia will lessen, but not disappear. 
Auburn people will continue to lead the 
SEC in the “Somebody’s-Out-To-Get-Us” 
syndrome, and unnecessarily so. 

—As Auburn begins to beat Alabama, 
more and more Alabama fans will become 
Auburn fans again. 

—As Alabama beats Auburn, those same 
fans will switch back to Alabama. They will 
continue to irritate fans of both schools far 
more than loyal fans of either school. 
—The Alabama Legislature will try to keep 
the Alabama game in Birmingham. It will 
be Alabama’s last-ditch effort to keep from 
coming to Auburn. It will fail. 

—Auburn fans will continue to be among 
the most faithful, most loyal, most never- 
say-die in the nation. 

—Columnists such as me will, on occasion, 
berate Auburn people for their lack of 
solidarity, for “not-being-what-they-used- 
to-be...”” 

—Those same columnists, if they are Au- 
burn people, will feel their heart strangely 
warmed when Auburn people rise to the 
occasion again and again, like they did at 
the Alabama game this year. Auburn's stu- 
dent body stood the entire game and sat 
down at the intermission. When the game 
was over, they left the stadium chanting, 
“I’m proud to be an Auburn Tiger, I'm 
proud to be an Auburn Tiger.” 

—These will become the Auburn fans of 
the 1980's. 

—And with fans like these, Auburn will 
not merely endure, Auburn will prevail. 
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Down Mystery Lane 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


People who get most angry with us usu- 
ally suspect that out of 83,000 alumni we 
have especially chosen them to ignore in 
the compiling of Alumnalities. 

One recent writer varied the theme a lit- 
tle. She not only charged us with ignoring 
her but also all of her friends about whom 
she had seen no news recently. She had, 
the alumna wrote, seen half page spreads 
on some people over and over, but 
although her sorority had sent us releases 
in 1975, 1977, and 1979 about her national 
offices, we had failed to use her news and 
she was mad about it. 

Now I was delighted to get that letter 
because it solved a mystery. Mysteries are 
too often a part of life around here and 
efforts to solve them are the cause of too 
many gray hairs. Trying to determine 
which, for instance, David Williams (1 
refuse even to discuss any Smiths or 
Joneses) a news story or press release is 
about can lend a certain challenge to one’s 
day. 

And it’s equally frustrating to have news 
of people who insist they're ours but who 
arent in our files. Often they're the people 
we'd most like to claiam—company presi- 
dents, authors, artists, etc. Which gets me 
back to my story about the irate alumna. 

Stapled to her letter (which was sent to 
someone else in the office) was the dues 
notice that provided the clue that solved 
the mystery. For some reason I remem- 
bered that July news release. Perhaps 
because I had insisted to the office staff 
that we did, too, have an alumna by that 
name and then flounced up to the files to 
see for myself. They were right. No one by 
that name in our files. So, into oblivion 
with the release. 

But the name on the dues notice indi- 
cated what neither the press releases nor 
her letter had: Her first name in the 


Alumni Association files and the one she 
uses are only slightly more related than 
Kaye and Sarah Frances, both of which I’ve 
been known to answer to, although I 
wouldn't expect the Alabama Drivers 
License Bureau or my best friend to iden- 
tify me by the second. Mystery solved. 

And do we have stories about mixed 
identities! Remind me sometime to tell 
you about the alumnus who lives in Texas 
whom we moved to Georgia and gave an 
extra 20 years of life, not to mention a 
whole new profession. And then there's 
the University of Alabama alumnus who 
appeared in Alumnialities and... 

We don’t mind a challenge around here. 
It keeps life interesting. But, please, give 
us a sporting chance. If your name's 
George Edward, how about a clue, just a 
tiny hint, that you prefer to be called Jim, 
O.K.? 

And if you have a complaint, let us 
know before several years pass. It's possi- 
ble that your letter just hasn't gotten 
through all the channels in the office and 
back to us. It’s possible that it is in resi- 
dence in one of the files awaiting its turn. 
Or, it is possible that it’s fallen into one of 
the office Black Holes currently under 


scientific investigation. And it’s also possi- 


ble that your earlier communication is one 
of our Great Unsolved Mysteries. 
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